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THE WABAGA AND WHITE CONTACT 


ABAG is the most western sub-district of the Central Highlands of New Guinea 

at present administered by the District Officer for the Central Highlands. The 
Telafomin sub-district of the interior, between Wabag and the Dutch border, is 
geographically included in the Highlands District, but, for transport reasons, is 
under the supervision of the District Officer for Wewak. 


The Wabag sub-district stretches from the western slopes of Mt. Hagen and 
Mt. Giluwe westwards beyond Wabaga and Porgubieri (Porgera). It includes the 
Minyamp, Ambum, Lai, Sau and Upper Marununi Rivers, the waters of which all 
reach the Sepik ; the Lagaip to beyond the junction of the Porgera, which flows into 
the Strickland; and the Tari valley to the Limestone Barrier, the Tari being a 
headwater of the Kikori. 


The Tari and its people, the Tarifuroro, were discovered by Mr. J. Hides, Patrol 
Officer, Territory of Papua, in 1935—a light-skinned wig-wearing people with bows 
and arrows and beautiful stone-axes, whom he regarded as culture-originators. 
These Tari and their culture, including homestead gardening, are typical of the people 
of Wabag sub-district. 


The population is estimated at 120,000, all speaking closely related dialects, 
of which the Tsaga (Tchaga) is one. Dr. Capell has given an outline of its structure, 
based on material obtained from ‘‘ Wabagas’”’ met further east. Mr. John Crotty, 
a Roman Catholic missionary working a few miles from the Government Station, 
since 1948, has prepared a useful dictionary.!_ He tells me that there are twelve 


1A. Capell, ‘‘ Distribution of Languages in the Central Highlands, New Guinea,’’ Oceania, 
Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 251-3. John Crotty, ‘ First Dictionary of Tchaga Language, Central 
Highlands, New Guinea,’ Anthropos, Vol. XLVI, pp. 933-963. 
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major divisions in the language area: Mai, Taro, Liwandu, Wage, Keman, Sau, 
Jandap, Laiap, Kandep, Tjag, Kopon and Tumbiem. 

An airstrip was cleared during the war; it can only be used by small planes 
which must be manoeuvred quickly into and out of the “‘ basin” where the strip 
and the Government station are situated at 6,300 feet above sea-level. The country 
around is hilly, and indeed mountainous. 

The Station was established in 1946. An Assistant District Officer and a Patrol 
Officer, under the general direction of the District Officer at Goroka, are responsible 
for order in the sub-district. At present this means principally discouraging killings 
and battles, and spreading the peaceful influence of the Administration by patrols. 
The natives are not yet compelled by regulation to make roads or to keep them in 
order, and they are not yet eager to comply with requests or instructions to do so. 

The Wabaga are felt to be non-co-operative with the Administration. One 
reason given for this is that a piece of more or less level garden land, a Wabag rarity, 
was resumed in 1943 by the Army Administration for an airstrip, and another site 
on a ridge taken for a house, without discussion with the owners and without payment. 
The natives regarded this as robbery, and though a part, which was of no use, has 
been returned, they are still resentful. 

This non-co-operation may have deeper roots, and would repay study. For 
example, there was the unfortunate incident at the end of August 1939. Finding 
Hoiyevia on the Tari, near the Papuan boundary, unsatisfactory as a base camp for 
his patrol of the highland region between Hagen and the Dutch border, Mr. J. L. 
Taylor moved north to Wabag in the valley of the Ive-Lai, the Yuat headwaters, 
and prepared a landing-ground for aircraft on the terrace above the river. He 
reported that friendly relations were established with the people, ‘‘ who expressed 
pleasure at our staying among them.” After a few weeks, Mr. Taylor and his party 
set out for their patrol west to Telafomin and down the Sepik, leaving one white 
officer, a small force of native police and some carriers at the airstrip. 

“The inhabitants of Wabag shook hands; the headman was in tears at our 
departure, and three days later attacked my police who were left behind, killing the 
bugler, and wounding several others.” 

But why? Were these local Wabaga just deceptive villains? Did they 
resent the patrol’s intrusion and the use of their land for an airstrip, and the constant 
activity on and around it? Perhaps we will never know, but as we master their 
Tsaga language and gain their confidence, the full story might be gathered. Mr. 
Taylor learnt that the party attacked had visited a local group to buy pigs, a routine 
measure in the Highlands which he had never known previously to have been the 
cause of any difficulty or unpleasantness. 

This was probably the truth. Pigs further east or south might well be, as they 
usually are, regular objects of trade and barter. That was Hide’s opinion for the 
Tari, and of course, it had been Mr. Taylor’s experience east of Hagen. In the 
Wabag region, however, when the complex Te institution is in process, the matter 
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may be very different. As the Te ‘‘ comes’”’ about every three and a half years, 
and a cycle was recently concluded, August 1950, it is possible that in August 1939 
the Te had just ‘‘ arrived’ at Wabag, and the pigs were to be ceremonially handed 
over to those who, many months, or even a couple of years previously, had sent 
articles east for the purpose of receiving pigs in exchange ; perhaps they were to be 
presented as compensation for persons killed in battle, or possibly for other reasons. 
Any interference with, or misdirection in, the progress of the Te, causes tempers to 
flare and weapons to fly. ‘Therefore, the would-be purchasers of pigs could easily 
and innocently run into Te trouble, or at least trouble over pigs. This is the more 
likely, for Mr. Taylor reported that on his journey between Hoiyevia and Wabag he 
had noticed ‘“‘ pig exhibitions in which great numbers of pigs are given by one group 
to another in reward for assistance in tribal war.’’ Apparently some sort of 
ceremonial exchange was in progress. 

In the affray, two native constables and four carriers were wounded, and eleven 
natives were killed and several wounded. The Morobe District Officer flew to Wabag 
and restored friendly relations. Certainly, on Mr. J. L. Taylor’s return to Wabag 
about eight months later, when the Administrator also visited the Camp (by air), 
harmony seemed to have been restored. 

“Tt was a fine morning and there was a record market, about 2,000 friendly 
people visiting the camp. The carriers and local people gave the Administrator a 
great reception, cheering and singing and following in procession when he moved 
about. It was plain to see that, despite the hostilities of several months before, 
the people were now our real friends.”’ 

And so the patrol departed for Hagen and the east, with a recommendation for 
a Police Post at Wabag or Ailemande. Native life returned to normal. But what 
did memory make of the intrusion, of the clash, of the death of eleven natives ? 
What did the orators facing their audiences of 2,000 on the Te grounds make of it ? 
And what emotions and attitudes were aroused when four years later the Army took 
over that same piece of ground? There indeed is food for thought !? 

Actually, the Wabaga have very little land which they can afford to sell or lose, 
and therefore, on economic grounds, can hardly be expected to welcome white 
intrusion, let alone white interference with their customs and beliefs. At any rate, 
they just tolerate the whites. They do not bring any food in for sale, not even to 
sell to the Administration for the benefit of their own sick relations in the Station 
hospital, which is conducted by an Assistant Medical Officer.’ 

Sometimes the Wabaga give pre-occupation with other matters, in particular 
with the Te, a delayed exchange institution, as a reason for not helping the Officers 


2 For J. L. Taylor’s Patrol, see Report on the Mandated Territory to the League of Nations 
Council for 1938-1939, pp. 139-149. 

3 J. L. Taylor reported that at his first camp after crossing the Lai on his 1939 patrol west of 
Mt. Hagen, the people seemed uninterested in normal trading and only wanted to stare at the 
party. ‘‘ Nevertheless, they brought us enough food to exist on but no more.’ The attitudes 
varied in different parts of the region. In some the people were bright and willingly sold food ; 
in others, they were not so pleasant. (Report, pp. 141-2.) 
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with road-making or other work. In 1947 the natives at Wabag said they were too 
busy to help a missionary because the Te was “‘ coming ”’ ; but it only “ arrived ”’ in 
July 1950. Actually, they were only starting this Te in 1947, selecting and sending 
articles ‘‘ down the line’”’ eastwards through chosen agents or dealers. This, of 
course, would arouse great interest and very much talk, but there is little doubt that 
there was also time for working for the white man, if their attitude had been different. 
As far as the Wabaga are concerned, the Administrative Officers and the two Missions 
(Roman Catholic and Lutheran) are not in the region by invitation, and therefore 
can look after themselves. This attitude will change slowly in response to the quiet 
but persistent and friendly influence of the Officers and Missionaries. 


Effect of Contact. 


Contact with Europeans has been slight. The two missions, being recent, have 
had little effect nor have the couple of gold-miners in the sub-district. There may 
be, however, less killings, for tempers are sometimes stilled before the axe has made 
a fatal stroke, because of the presence, or recent exhortations, of the Officer and his 
Constabulary. Quarrels, fights, injuries and killings do occur; indeed they are 
numerous, though there is a tendency nowadays to bring the arguments to court, 
and also to report the fights and killings—the killer even reporting himself. These 
quarrels, with varying consequences, arise about women, through dispossession of 
land following on successful raids, and from dissatisfaction and losses at some stage 
in the delayed exchange of the Te. Without a knowledge of the culture, of the social 
structure and of the language, the magistrate is set many difficult problems—almost 
enough to worry him out of the region. All he can do in some cases is to get the 
matter discussed by the clan leaders, and then use and support their decision in his 
judgment. 

The frequent court cases arising out of the Te, the maimings and killings which 
seemed to be connected with it, and the almost total concentration of interest 
throughout its cycle, even to the neglect of the gardens, let alone of the 
“government,” led the Assistant District Officer to hope that an Anthropologist 
would arrive on the scene. As soon as I landed on the eastern end of the Highlands 
in July (1950) I heard of his wish, and was no less pleased than he that I was able to 
visit Wabag—and to do so just as the Te reached the very vicinity of Wabag itself. 
I came out of the sky into the very thick of it, but completely ignorant of it ; nor 
did I know anything about the culture, the social structure, or the language. So the 
probability of my throwing any light on the Te was very slight indeed. Moreover, 
as I was engaged on a specific task for the South Pacific Commission, with a time 
limit, I could only spend 74 hours at Wabag. 

What a 74 hours! Except when asleep, my eyes, ears and tongue, either two 
or all three of these organs at one time, were busy with the Te. No wonder I finished 
up almost voiceless! It was high pressure work, not only because of the brief period 
available to me, but also because the Te ceremonies went to their own time-table, 
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and waited for no man. Two were held and the preparations for a third went on 
apace in those brief three days. 

Not only that! The pressure was intense because I tried to watch many things 
which were happening simultaneously, and which once past, could hardly be recalled. 
It was therefore necessary to seize on essential features and to ask Mr. Brightwell 
(Patrol Officer) and Mr. Crotty, a missionary from nearby, to follow and note each 
a separate activity, which I hoped would be significant, while I watched the ceremony 
as a whole, making notes, taking photos, and running hither and thither amongst 
the 2,000 and more Wabaga. I could not have obtained even this inadequate 
picture and analysis without the ready and interested help of Mr. Brightwell and 
Mr. Crotty throughout my stay, and also after I had come away. They kindly 
followed out lines of inquiry at my request and forwarded the results, and through 
their discussions have contributed materially to this report. Likewise, Mr. Marsh, 
Assistant District Officer, gave me all assistance possible, as well as hospitality. He 
provided me with an interpreter, and accompanied me to the Te. 

Before passing to the description and analysis of this institution, I should give, 
at least, a preliminary picture of the people, their way of life and their social structure. 
I would emphasize, however, that this whole Report is tentative ; but in spite of 
that, both the description and analysis may help the anthropologist who is fortunate 
enough to be present at a future Te.* 


WABAGA SOCIETY 
First Reports. 

‘“‘ Beyond the (Tari or Ryan) gorge, gold and green, reaching as far as the eye 
could see, lay the rolling timbered slopes and grasslands of a huge valley system. 
On every slope were cultivated squares, while little columns of smoke rising in the 
still air revealed to us the homes of the people of this land. . . Set apart all over the 
flats below us, and generally one dwelling to every two or three of the cultivated 
areas, were the homes. . . like little farmhouses, oblong in shape and built low to the 
ground, while surrounding them all were straight hedges of coloured croton and 
hibiscus.” 

Next day, six unarmed men approached the camp and were then joined by 
others. ‘‘ They were all of short stature, they were clear and light skinned, and they 
had girlish mops of brown hair adorned with flowers . . . A knitted sporan, tucked 
between cane girdles, was all the covering they had.” 


4 The following account was written in 1950 shortly after my return from New Guinea, with 
the exception of the sections on the social structure, which were written more recently. 

The only other published description of the Te is a short article by the Rev. G. A. M. Bus, 
“ The Te Festival or Gift Exchange in Enga ”’ (Central Highlands of New Guinea), in Anthropos, 
Vol. XLVI, 1951, pp. 813-824. Fr. Bus is concerned with the Te at Pumakos, but he sets it in 
the general Te context. I have made a few references to his article in the notes. Dr. P. Wirz 
was working in the sub-district a short time before me, but did not see the Te; neither did Dr. 
Ward H. Goodenough, who visited it later in the course of asurvey. He kindly sent me a typed 
copy of his notes on some elements of the culture. An account of the similar Mt. Hagen region 
institution, the Moga, is given by G. F. Vicedom and H. Tischner in Die Mbowamb (3 Vols., 
1943-1948), Vol. II, pp. 451-72. 
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“Coming up to a ledge . . . we suddenly met a woman leading a pig. She 
stood to the side of the road. . . We crossed the ledge, to enter more cultivations. . . 
It was all very pretty, each cultivation with its neat, squarely built house that was 
thatched with grass. Here. . . I saw the wooden spades with which the people 


tilled the ground.” 


“ For days we travelled along wide roads, past farmhouses and cultivations. . . 
on both sides of the road, and marking off the farm areas, ran long contour drains 
eight to ten feet in depth.’’ These people “ grew potato, spinach, banana and 
sugar-cane, and a native asparagus; and set out their cultivated areas in neat 
terraces.”” Their methods of husbandry were excellent. “‘ When the harvest had 
been taken from an area, the pigs were driven into it and allowed to grub about in 
the stubble for several days. Then. . . acurious kind of grass was planted. When 
this had grown to a desired height, it was cut down, burnt, and turned into the 
ground. After a short time another crop of potatoes was put into the soil.” 

The Tarifuroro had no villages, and their sections (sub-clan lands) were marked 
by picket fences. They were friendly and hospitable, inviting us “ to rest in their 
parks of casuarina and poplar,” giving us “ their leaf tobacco to smoke, cultivated 
and cured by themselves; they would give us sugar-cane to quench our thirst ; 
and before we went on, our hosts would sometimes take out their Pan-pipes from the 
net bags that every man carried and play us tunes of a forgotten age.”” In return, 
however, they would accept few gifts, certainly not steel axes, just shaking their 
heads and smilingly tapping their beautiful axes of green stone; but cowrie and 
pearl shell they craved. 

So the patro] passed on out of the valley of the Tari, and through the valleys of 
the Waga and the Wen with its big dark-skinned bewigged men—gardeners and 
warriors, until villages and the upper waters of the Purari were reached. Then, 
looking back, Hides wrote: “the finely woven wigs of human hair; the beautiful 
axes of stone; this extraordinary method of advanced cultivation ; all, I am sure, 
originated with the intelligent and artistic people of the Tarifuroro. 

““., . But whence came these pretty light-skinned men ? ’’5 

Such was the first glimpse vouchsafed to European eyes of the southern division 
of the people whom I am calling for convenience, the Wabaga, though possibly the 
linguistic term Tsaga might be more appropriate. The eyes were those of J. Hides 
and T. O’Malley. The year was 1935, and the particular people were the Tari— 
who for centuries, perhaps, had been isolated from the Papuan south by the 
“‘ terrible ’ limestone plateau, and from the west and east and north by great barriers 
of rugged ranges. In 1933, however, J. L. Taylor, extending the influence of the 
Administration ever further west, had reached Mt. Hagen five years before a Govern- 
ment Post was established there. From its summit he “‘ gazed westward at the blue 
mountain forests rolling on to the horizon 60 or 70 miles away, over rough country,” 
the home of tribes whom no one knew. A Moses seeing from afar a promised land. 


5 J. Hides, Papuan Wonderland, 1936, pp..77-93, 154. 
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In the following year, 1934, the first actual steps into the eastern lands of the Wabaga, 
or Enga, as the Medlapa and other groups east of Mt. Hagen call them, were taken 
by the Leahy Brothers ; spying out the land they discovered the valleys of the Lai 
and the Ambum, going as far as Lorndorei or Rondeldai. Then in 1938, Mr. James 
Taylor, this time a Joshua, led a patrol through the district from east to west, and 
south to north, and so prepared the way for the Army Administration and its airstrip 
at Wabag during the Japanese war, and for Civil Administration and Missions to 
advance there in the late “ 1940’s.”’ 


Notes on the Soctal Structure. 

The Wabaga, or Enga as they are called by the natives on the Mt. Hagen side, 
are organized around a settled homestead gardening economy. The rectangular 
garden beds, about twelve feet square, are raised from two to three feet above the 
hard paths between them. These paths allow the heavy rain waters to rush down 
the hill sides, where most of the gardens are, without causing soil erosion. This, 
together with the ingenious method of fertilization described by Mr. Hides, enables 
the same land to be used continuously for long periods, and provides the basis of 
permanent settlement. The staple crop, sweet potato, is grown in these beds, about 
sixteen being planted in each. Taro is also grown, but in straight lines, not in the 
squared plots. 

As in the Chimbu and Mt. Hagen regions, there are no villages among the 
Wabaga. Nor are there hamlets in the sense of clusters of a few houses occupied 
by different families, grouped together as on a road or in a block. Looking around 
from some central spot, such as the Wabag airstrip, over a radius of from half a mile 
to a mile, as the hills allow, one sees gardens, sugar-cane, and trees, but probably 
not more than three or four houses. There are, however, scores of houses in the area, 
but dotted about in the gardens, covered with kunai thatch and possibly pit-pit 
leaves, and hidden by banana and sugar-cane plants or by trees. This is remarkable 
seeing that the houses average 40 feet in length, from 12 to 15 feet in width, and from 
6 feet high in the front to 12 feet high at the rear.® 

Although there is no clustered distribution of the hamlet or village type, yet 
the food potential of the region together with biologically based principles of descent 
will ensure some orderly correlation of land occupation and of descent. Amongst 
the Wabaga the principal local unit consists of a patrilineal, patrilocal exogamous 
group of people, a tara, which occupies and uses a definite area or place, ju; the 
latter has its name, as has the tara. 

Their unity is symbolized in the possession of a common meeting and ceremonial 
(or ‘‘ sing-sing”’) ground, ju-kamapi. This, the park referred to by Mr. Hides, is 

6 An excellent description of the structure of these houses was given by Mr. G. R. G. Wearne, 


at the time acting Assistant District Officer of Wabag sub-district, in a Patrol Report (No. 4 of 
1949/50). 
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rectangular in shape and usually, though not always, lined on two or more sides with 
trees. It is situated in any suitable position in the land of the ¢ara. 

This group is subdivided into a few sub-groups, each with its own name and 
land. Members of such sub-group occupy adjacent garden lands, separated from 
those of other similar sub-groups usually by some natural feature : a ridge or creek. 
The men of a sub-group are related as fathers, sons and brothers. Each of them 
has garden-land in his sub-group area, normally inherited from his father. He 
might have more than one piece of land. Each married man sets up on his land a 
house for his wife. In the middle division of this structure, his pigs are penned. 
His daughters, young sons, and various female relations live in the same house. 
Usually too, he builds a “‘ man’s house ’’ for himself, where men friends and boys 
might also reside. If he has two or three wives, he might house each of them 
separately, or together. With the help of Mr. Brightwell and Mr. Crotty I obtained 
particulars for two fava and ju, which enabled me to analyse the occupancy of the 
houses and also to draw attention to an apparently serious aspect of the population 
position. This is given later. Of course, this analysis needs to be done on a much 
larger sample and in widely separated parts of the Wabag sub-district. 

Thus, so far, the structure consists of individual families, each with its own 
garden ; of closely-related families forming a sub-group in its own area ; and of the 
larger lineage, the ‘ara, with its own ju or place, a patrilineal, patrilocal exogamous 
group. This last can be called a clan. It would be a sub-clan if the next larger 
group were regarded as a clan. This last is patrilineal and patrilocal, but is not 
exogamous. It may have been in earlier times, for the history or myth ascribes 
the separate fara in this larger group as being descended from brothers in it, just as 
the sub-groups are descended in the same way from the fava. In the Kuman, 
Chimbu sub-district, the structure is similar to that which prevails at Wabag. 
Localized, closely related family groups make up exogamous sub-clans, which in 
turn constitute the ‘“‘ main” patrilineal, patrilocal clans. Some of these last are 
exogamous, and originally all were.? Wider inquiry might show that some of the 
larger Wabaga groups are also exogamous. If we follow the definition of clan in 
the latest edition of Notes and Queries,® we can call these larger groups clans, even 
though they are endogamous. However, it might be wiser for the present to call 
them phratries each of which consists of a number of fara, clans. 

Finally, several phratries together form a dialect or language unit, with its name 
and territory ; we may call this a tribe, though as yet no political unity has been 
attributed to such a group, nor have significant cultural differences been reported 
between such tribes. 


7 J. Nilles, ‘‘ The Kuman of the Chimbu Region, Central Highlands, New Guinea,” Oceania, 
Vol. XXI, No. 1, pp. 26-29. 


8 Pp. 89-90. 
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The tentative outline structure is therefore : 


The Enga or Wabaga. 
| 


Tribe or Linguistic unit: 12 attributed and named. 


Phratry (several: named) 


| 
Clan (a few in each Phratry: named; patrilineal, patrilocal; exogamous. 


Sub-clan or lineage of a joint-family type (a few in each clan, and with same characteristics.) 


Family—separate house for each man’s wife and various female relations; usually also a 
man’s house for each married man. In homestead formation. 
Number of families in a sub-clan varies. 


The following is an example of a phratry and its clans and sub-clans : 


Tribe MAI 
| | 
Phratry AWOINI 
| 
|. 
Clan Sabip Aipiap Yakali(a) Kari(b) 
Clan Liamand Sakaus Kaibinimand Poas 
Place 
Sub- Kaipagu Dagin Kaigin Sandal Tubonak Takaikini Wananye 
Clan Kanamong- 


gardi 
(a) Sub-clans of Yakali: Kaingune, and Manda-Katauk. 
(b) Sub-clans of Kari: Lati, Kandelo, and Yeramin.® 


The population of this phatry is between 700 and 800, but some of the others are 
larger. 

The emphasis of the system is patrilineal and patrilocal. The situation, however, 
is a human one, and provision is made for variations and alternatives. The majority 
in any community belong to it according to the normal rules. They are referred to as 
twink or twinggi. On the other hand, cases occur in which following a man’s death, 
his widow and her children return to her father’s place and clan, and her son, when 
grown up, may be given land, marry and rear a family there. His son will most 


® I have used the Patrol Report spellings, but Mr. Brightwell checked the details for me, and 
Dr. Goodenough’s notes reveal no discrepancies. His spelling varies and is probably preferable, 
but is not significant here. 

10 As Mr. Goodenough points out, the clan usually has land which is not the property of the 
sub-clans and individuals. The clan can allot this land as its leaders decide. Moreover, an 
individual can give part of his land to his nephew, or to his daughter. 
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likely remain there too and rear his family. Thus, a lineage grows up on a matrilineal 
link. It may develop a distinct group (or sub-clan) status, in which case it is termed 
wananye, as with one of the Aipiap sub-clans. On the other hand, such a group may 
be eventually subsumed in one of the already existing sub-clans. In other cases, a 
young man may come to his mother’s brother’s place for some personal reason, 
such as the aftermath of fighting. The same process may then go on, though in all 
these cases the individual or his descendants may claim rights to land in the father’s 
place. 

As land and its quality are so important for existence, quarrels and fights between 
groups occur regarding it. The fighting is between clans of different phratries, and 
also at times between clans of the same phratry. It is often associated with, or 
arises out of marriage—that is, out of claims to payments connected with it, and 
to land-use in the case of descendants. A sign that two groups intermarry is that 
they fight." 


Two Sample Clans and Their Population-Structure. 


Sakaus consisted in 1950 of 50 males in 7 men’s houses, and 2 married men, 
16 boys and 86 females in 29 women’s houses, a total of 154 in 36 houses. 

There were 68 males and 86 females, and there was no sign that this disproportion 
was balanced by the proportion of the sexes in the neighbouring settlements (sub- 
clan localities). Only one of these females came to Sakau after the death of her 
husband to live with her mother’s people. 

The population included 24 men with 31 wives, 4 of them having 2 wives and 
I with 3 wives. Monogamy (19 out of 24 married men) prevailed. In no woman’s 
house were there wives of more than one man ; and only one man had wives in more 
than one woman’s house ; he is the husband of three wives, having two together and 
the third in a second house. 

These 24 men were listed as having 26 sons and 28 daughters, that is, 54 children. 
Presumably their 31 wives are the mothers of these 54, which would be a poor outlook. 

The seven men’s houses had each a headman who was married. In relation to 
the respective headmen or owners, these households consisted of sons (12, one 
married), brothers (three unmarried and one married), and friends (27, 14 of them 
married and 2 aged). 

The designation friend may well be broken down to kinship terms, as I have 
done in one case. 

YAMO, who assisted Mr. Brightwell in collecting this information for me, 
applied the following terms to the other 49 males in the men’s houses: TARADK 
(Father) to 11; KAIMINIDK (Brother) to 9; KAJID)K (Cross-cousin) to 1; and 
YADOR (friend) to 28. Now YAMO uses kinship terms for all in MURIP’s house, 
in which he lives. He is a “ friend’”’ of MURIP, but calls him TARADK. As he 


11 Here is an important field for sociological research. 
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applies the term KAITMINID)K to RALYO, another “ friend ” of MURIP, in whose 
house RALYO also lives, RALYO at least is a son of MURIP. Actually he is a 
true son. 

The women’s houses, in addition to including the wives, daughters and young 
sons, housed also 15 sisters of the male owners, 2 brothers, 5 mothers (two of these 
in houses in which there is no man’s wife), a widowed friend and 5 female cross- 
cousins. 

Normally in a society with patrilineal, patrilocal, exogamous clans and sub-clans, 
cross-cousins would not be found in one’s own group—except on visits. In Sakaus, 
two of these girls were cross-cousins to KOBIO, a brother of the Sakaus headman, 
and they were living in one of his wife-houses. The other three were cross-cousins 
either to ANTJ or MULYI, and were staying in their women’s houses. ANTJ 
and MULYI lived in the man’s house of their brother, the aged PORI, a hospitable 
friend and relation. In 1950 he had 13 males sharing his house, nine being young. 
In 1952 the number was reduced to five. 

In view of important aspects of the above statistics, I asked Mr. Brightwell 
to do a further census if possible. Fortunately he was able to do this in Sakaus in 
February 1952. It shows that men’s houses had increased in number from 7 to 19, 
women’s houses from 29 to 39, and the total from 36 to 58. Apparently some men 
had married and set up new houses for themselves and their wives, and other men 
had come into the area. The population had increased from 154 to 193, the result 
of natural increase and immigration. 

The 39 women’s houses contain 105 females and 24 males. Of the latter, 
seven are as yet unnamed (being very young), and two are owners of the houses, not 
living in men’s houses. This is unusual. One man has two women’s houses, in 
one of which he has two wives and in the other one wife. Another man uses an 
unmarried man’s house in which to keep one of his three wives. The 19 men’s 
houses contain 61 males. Three owners of women’s houses are not mentioned in 
any of the men’s houses ; they are living in the neighbouring area. 

The total population is 105 females and 88 males, a ratio of 92 males to 100 
females, which is at least an improvement on the 1950 ratio of 79 to 100. There are 
43 wives and 83 children. If this represents the child-bearing capacity of those 
women, or the survival rate of their children, the outlook, though better than the 
31 wives and 54 children of 1950, is still very gloomy. The infant mortality rate is 
possibly high. There is some evidence for this. 

Monogamy still prevails, being true of 28 of the 34 men with wives. Three 
have two wives and three have three each. The wives of one man live in the same 
women’s house except in the two cases already mentioned. 


Kopen. 
At my request, Mr. J. Crotty collected the statistics of Kopen local group. 
The population is 58. The eight men’s houses contain 27 occupants. Nine men 
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in seven of them have wives in the women’s houses. In the other house are an old 
man and his son. Presumably this householder is a widower. 

Eleven of the occupants are sons of the eight householders, each of the latter 
having one or more sons. Six of the rest are their brothers, own or classificatory, 
and the remaining two, classificatory sons. The patrilineal nature of the group is 
shown by the fact that one member, Redagali, calls two father ; 16, brother; and 
the rest, eight, son. Likewise, this same informant classifies the 31 occupants of 
the 10 women’s houses as follows: three, wife; 13, mother; 10, sister; three 
daughter ; and two, brother (very young). 

Of the nine men with wives, six have one, one has two, and two have three ; 
thus monogamy prevails. 


As in Sakaus, with the exception of a brother’s wife in one house, no woman’s 
house includes wives of more than one husband; nor are the wives of the three 
polygynists scattered ; the three wives of KANDABAK are in one house, as also 
are KURAN’s two wives, while two of REDIGALI’s three wives, with a daughter, 
are in one house, and the third wife and her daughter are in a nearby house. 

In the two houses not occupied by wives of Kopen male house-holders are 
SANDARAMW’S widowed mother and his father’s sister and the latter’s two daughters. 
SANDARAM is unmarried. 


Nine husbands with wives (14 of the latter) have ro sons and 11 daughters. 
One of the monogamous marriages is without issue ; one of KURAM’s two wives 
has no children ; KANDABAK and his three wives have only two children, and so 
too have REDIGALI and his three wives. The picture of 11 wives with 21 children 
is bad. 

The information also shows that one widow has one son (unmarried) and another 
widow two daughters. One of the two widowers has one son, the other being 
childless. Thus, unless some of the children have gone elsewhere to live, Kopen’s 
population figures are even worse than those of Sakaus. 

The foregoing statistics suggest that there is a depopulation problem to be 
studied in the region, and that it is not necessarily a new one, following on contact. 
Factors such as war and a possible deficiency in diet might have been operating 
adversely. And although only a minority of the marriages are polygynous and 
although the fecundity of such marriages seems little different from the monogamous 
ones, yet the incidence of polygyny, and its correlation with child-bearing, needs 
investigation. Mr. Brightwell’s patrol report for part of the district records cases 
of men with three wives and no children, and other cases of polygyny with less than 
two children per wife. In some cases of polygyny, some wives have been inherited 
from a brother, or some may be quite young. 

Another factor to be investigated is the infant mortality and child death rates, 
whether the females are polygynous or not. In one case of a family of 10 which 
in: juded only two children, five or six had died as infants. Finally, of 900 women 
of 15 different sub-clans questioned, 500 had lost 800 young children. 
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WABAGA | 
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ABAGA (TCHAGA) KINSHIP TABLE 


ocal terms in brackets. Males in capitals, Females in lower case.) 
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JUMBADK aburink ABURIDK aburink 
(JUMBADRK) | (ABURIDK) (ABURIDK) 
| | 
m. M.Sr.H. x  Msr. M.B. x m.b.w. 
endenk TARADK endenk ABADK endenk 
IGINIDR) (IGINIDK) (ABADK) (IGINIDK) 
| 2. | 
EGO x w. M.Sr.S. m.sr.d. M.BS. #m.bs.w. M.B.D.H. x m.b.d. 
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Kinship. 

The accompanying kinship table is based on the little genealogical recording I 
was able to do; on definite inquiries made at my request by Mr. Brightwell and 
Mr. Crotty regarding the actual terms used by members of various households for 
one another, and by the chief actors in the Te for one another ; and on Mr. Crotty’s 
re-checking of my tables. 

The kinship table consists of terms of reference. Some terms of address are 
also used: WAS, grandfather ; ara, father’s sister; pape, wife’s mother; ABAN, 
between father and son (at Wabag; at Chirunki, AJ is used); and Tara, clan, 
is sometimes used loosely for father, while KATMINID)K, brother, may be used for 
all the men of one’s own clan, except when one wants to put a person into his 
proper higher ‘‘ age-group,’ TARADK, or lower, IGINITD)K. Women have also a 
few special terms of reference: Kagiyk, sister, and aijayk, son’s wife ; and use some 
terms differently from men: pimalenk, brother (not sister) ; avank, brother’s children 
(for a man arank is only father’s sister; his brother’s children are classified with 
his own) ; and /jeyk (husband’s brother, or husband’s male cross-cousin ; for a man, 
it denotes, e.g., wife’s sister, wife’s brother’s wife). 

The system emphasizes genealogical level, reflecting the fact that seniority is 
an important element in Wabag social organization. The final authority and 
decision rest with the old men of the clan, though men of the next level, if wealthy 
and successful, can exert much influence.!* Only three terms are recorded in more 
than one genealogical level: JUMBANGK, used for either grandfather, is applied 
also to all members of the grand-children’s generation and to all cross-cousins’ 
children, none of whom could be mistaken for elders, and most of whom belong to 
outside clans. The other terms, ABADK and IMADK, will be discussed later. 

The terminology expresses a social differentiation of sexes, such as appears 
in the use of separate houses for men and for women, called respectively agalianda 
and endanda. Moreover, as women normally go to another place on marriage, it 
is logical that they should be distinguished from their brothers, who normally remain 
in their father’s place. The exceptions to this distinction in terminology are cross- 
cousins, sister’s children, wife’s parents’ generation, and the grand-children’s genera- 
tion with which cross-cousins’ children are grouped. 

Cross-cousin marriage is forbidden ; the terms for these kin distinguish them 
for wife and wife’s brother. Moreover, female cross-cousin’s husband is classified 
with sister’s husband (PA RID)K), suggesting that she is from the point of view of 
marriage in a similar category to sister. The use of [MAK (affinal outsider) 
for the husbands of EGO’s daughter and sister’s daughter is a further expression of 
this same prohibition. 

The latter term primarily distinguishes wife’s parents from other relations of 
the first ascending generation, being classified together with their brothers and 
sisters as imaynk. They are outsiders. Inquiry has, therefore, to be made whether 


12G, A. M. Bus, op. cié., p. 816. 
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either EGO’s daughter or sister’s daughter is given in marriage to a senior [MADK 
on a delayed exchange principle. In Australia, for example, the exchange of sister’s 
daughters in marriage is common. However, the terms for the wives (imayk) 
of the senior /MAD)K generation do not suggest either this or that EGO gives his 
daughter to an JM AJ)K in exchange for that man’s “ brother’s ’’ daughter. 

The distinction of terms for wife, erenenk, and wife’s sister, ljenk, suggests 
that a man does not marry his wife’s sister, even though polygyny is practised. 
This is emphasized by classifying the latter with wife’s brother’s wife. The implica- 
tion is correct ; a man can only marry one woman from one clan (tara). Therefore, 
he cannot marry sisters. On the other hand, his wife’s sister can marry his brother. 
Further, men do not exchange sisters in marriage,!* for though wife’s brother and 
sister’s husband are classified together, being non-clansmen, their wives are 
distinguished. 

Thus, with regard to marriage, the system not only expresses certain prohibitions, 
but classifies affinal relations in a separate group: imayk for all in the generation of 
wife’s parents, including their spouses, and irrespective of sex; and PARIDK 
and /jenk for all in the wife’s generation and the one below her, including spouses, 
but in this case according to sex. All these affinals are, of course, from other clans 
and places, with whom, as stated, EGO’s clan or sub-clan may fight. No avoidance 
of imayk or of any affinals has been reported.!4 Indeed, it is denied. 

The terms for the ‘“‘ middle’ generations are correlated with the exogamy of 
clans and places. EGO’s own line is TARADK, arank ; KAIMINIDK, pimalenk ; 
and IGINIDK, wanenk. ‘‘ Own”’ relations in these classes belong to the same clan. 
On the other hand, mother is endenk and her brother ABADK, while the latter 
term is used also for sister’s children. Two outside clans are involved. The dis- 
tinction between the two sides of the genealogy is further emphasized by the use 
of TARADRK (‘ father ’’) for father’s sister’s husband and endenk mother ”’) for 
mother’s brother’s wife, though the primary significance of this may be the absence 
of the exchange of sisters in marriage. Incidentally, however, TARADK for 
mother’s sister’s husband reflects the permitted marriage of EGO’s brother with 
EGO’s wife’s sister. The classification of wife’s sister, EGO’s brother’s wife, Ljenk, 
expresses the same type of marriage. 

The lack of special terms for the wives of male cross-cousin, son and sister’s 
son may simply indicate that they are from other clans ; but a term for son’s wife 
might have been expected in a patrilocal society. This same gap appears in the 
Chinese system, which has special terms for most immediate members of the joint- 
family, but not for son’s wife and father’s father’s wife. 

The classification of sister’s children with mother’s brother, a reciprocal use of 
that term, the second important exception to the normal emphasis on generation 
level, suggests that the mother’s clan and place are important in the social structure, 


13 Mr. Crotty checked this for me in his area. 
14 The terms for wife’s parents’ parents were not obtained. Possibly they are imangh also. 
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and that the mother’s brother is a significant relation. His role needs to be studied 
in the field ; but we already know that nephews and nieces may return, for various 
reasons, to their mother’s place and settle there, being as it were extensions of their 
ABADK. 

Finally, the terms imply that there is no moiety division—or if there is, the terms 
are not correlated with it. 

The Wabag system, therefore, is functionally related to the exogamous patrilineal 
clan system (which is not correlated with moieties) ; to a social emphasis on generation 
levels and on sex difference ; to a position of some significance attributed to the 
mother’s brother and his clan ; and to specific marriage rules which prohibit marriage 
with a cross-cousin and with wife’s sister, but provide for it in the case of a man 
with his brother’s wife’s sister. 


THE TE—THE GREAT EXCHANGE 


The Range and Pattern of the Te. 

The Te is an institution by which individuals in western places in the area in 
which it is practised send to the east well-made stone axes and, these days, steel 
axes, and sometimes shells and other objects, and months, perhaps many months 
later, receive in return pigs, knives, feathers and other articles, including gold lip 
shells, Rina. These are handed over ceremonially at the Te, a kind of fair. This 
climax occurs about every three and a half or four years. The eastern limit of the 
Te is from Mt. Giluwe across the Papuan border north to Minyip, which is about 
two hours’ walk west of Mt. Hagen Administrative Station. These two points are 
on the eastern or Wahgi side of the Hagen divide, and provide for a possible link up 
with a similar institution, the moga, which exists in part of that sub-district. The 
Te extends west from Giluwe and Minyip across the divide to Walya, which was 
reckoned in the Allied Geographical Section Terrain Study (No. 165) to be 33 miles 
or 21} hours’ walking from Wabag. From Walya the Te covers the Aramanda 
Valley, and exerts influence northwards to the Baiyer and into the Sau valleys, and 
following the Lai or Ambum up stream, stops at Talembais, about one hour’s walk 
west of Wabag. 

The point arises at once : what is the mechanism for sending goods and receiving 
pigs ? The answer is through agents. These are men who have built up a good 
name for themselves, or received one from their fathers and maintained it. They 
have forged good exchange or “ trading” links with agents in the places around 
them, and have been successful in making the exchanges trusted to them. They are 
men of good credit and prestige. Indeed, the greater number of individuals for 
whom a man can act as agent, the greater his prestige ; and, as a matter of fact, 
such men are leaders and exert influence in more than the Te.!5 

15 The term agent is possibly not very satisfactory ; but chief, which is used by Fr. Bus in 


his article in Anthropos, is less so. Headman is hardly to the point, and prominent man is 
awkward and not specific enough. 
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In the actual exchange, an agent A of place I passes the axe which his client 
has entrusted to him on to agent B in the next place east. The latter hands it on 
to agent C in place 3, and he to D in 4, and soon. A may know and keep careful 
mental record of it as far as agent F or even G, but beyond the latter he probably 
loses track of the axe. In any case, he may be watching several other exchange 
lines which he has initiated for various clients or for himself, and these do not neces- 
sarily pass through the same series of agents. The transactions become complicated. 

Eventually, the axe or other article reaches an agent who wants it for himself 
or a client, and has a pig to give in exchange. The pig then travels back along the 
same line, led by a rope tied to a front leg, or carried, staying in place after place, 
and becoming a good sized and even big animal by the time it reaches its destination. 
It is then handed over ceremonially by agent A to the particular person (or principal) 
who gave him the axe for that purpose. During the last stages of the pig’s journey, 
the agent and sometimes the principal also have been watching its progress: for 
it is normally a matter of receiving that particular pig, not just anv pig, even though 
the latter be a good one. 

The recipient usually kills a pig received in the Te, and gives a portion of it to 
his agent A. The latter sends part of this to his representative B in the next place, 
but he neea not pay any of the agents further along the line. _B has other transactions 
of his own and pays C, and so on. 


Description of Te. 

On my arrival at Wabag, and after discussing the Te with Mr. Marsh (Assistant 
District Officer) and Mr. Brightwell (Patrol Officer), I went to two “ sing-sing ”’ or 
public ceremonial grounds with a native, in both of which were parallel rows of stakes 
about two feet high, in readiness for the approaching Te. I drew plans of the grounds, 
noting that pieces of bark-string were tied around some of the pegs, and gathered 
some information about coming events. That evening Mr. John Crotty, a missionary 
about an hour’s walk away, joined the party. He had been studying the language 
and was very ready to co-operate in observing whatever aspect of the fair I suggested. 


The Te at Kaiperimand (Katbinimanda). 

At 8.30 on Saturday morning, July 15, 1950, continuous chanting, almost 
Gregorian in character, could be heard coming from high up on the mountain about 
south of the Station. It went on for about fifteen minutes, and then after a short 
break began again. Such chanting is done by a “ massed ’”’ choir of men, usually 
about 40 or 50 in number, arranged in rows of about six, but very closely packed. 
They are decorated with wigs and feathers and ornaments, and carry their ceremonial 
stone-axes. As they chant, they stand but move slightly up and down by alternately 
bending and straightening their knees. The words of the chant refer to some aspect 
of the Te—such as the number of pigs or shells that are wanted or are being brought. 

At this point, Mr. Crotty, an interpreter and I set out for the fair. We crossed 
Kok Creek and followed in some parts narrow deep paths, which seemed like drains, 
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and as such would help prevent erosion in this very mountainous country. These 
paths are used as pig trails and are very suitable for this purpose, being completely 
sheltered by a tall grass which grows on either side. At times we emerged into the 
open and climbed up rocky slopes and down again, in some parts quite slippery. 
Numbers of men hurried up behind us and whenever we gave the sign passed us, 
being in their element when walking up and down hills. 


Arriving at the “ sing-sing’”’ ground by a gradual climb on a path from the 
west, which seemed to be the correct direction of approach, we saw a remarkable 
scene of activity, reminiscent of the grand parade at a Royal Show. The ground was 
rectangular, about 80 by 20 yards, and had been levelled at some time in the past. 
The earth which had been removed now formed a bank, mainly on the northern side, 
and was occupied by some onlookers, mostly women. The western end and the 
adjacent parts of the two sides were sheltered by trees, at the back of which was tall 
grass. The eastern end was open and beyond it the land sloped gently away. 

Entering the ground the first thing we saw was a display of pigs, arranged in 
12 parallel lines, and totalling 443. Each was tethered to a stake and in some cases 
a woman or child or even a man was sitting with a pig, watching, perhaps, that a 
wrong person did not get it, and preventing it from fighting with a nearby pig or 
from cluttering up the space between the lines. Men, too, about twelve of them gaily 
dressed, were walking up and down the lines, exclaiming, straightening the lines, 
giving the pegs a turn, looking at the pigs, and generally behaving as good stewards 
should. The decorated men were the agents, each proud in the long line of pigs 
which he had obtained from the east for his clients and himself ; though sometimes 
two agents combine to make a good line and share the prestige, rather than each 
making a poor showing with a short line. One man was especially noticeable. He 
wore a very high head-dress and brandished a brown cane. He obviously felt very 
important—and he was. He was the Head of this Te. There was only one other 
person present with a similar cane—a wand of office. A man distinguished in the 
Te is called a gamuyk. 

As soon as we could move our eyes for a few moments from the pig scene, we 
noticed sitting under the trees all around the west end a mass of people, mostly men, 
rows deep, each with his axe, and very interested and alert. There were also plenty 
of women, but they tended to sit more along the sides, in many cases probably to be 
ready to rush in at the signal and take away the pig or pigs which were theirs or their 
husband’s as a result of the Te. They knew which pigs were coming to them, for 
frequently the agent actually hands the pigs over to his clients the previous evening 
or earlier, after having decided which pigs were to be tied to which pegs; but the 
client has to bring the pigs in for the ceremonial handing over. By that time the 
women and boys know their pigs. 

Mr. Marsh and Mr. Brightwell, who had now arrived, estimated the number of 
people present at 2,500. This was amazing, for so few houses are seen. But there 
they were, and all from a short distance to the west and north and south. A few 
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came from nearby to the east, but this was regarded as exceptional, for people do 
not follow the Te. The pigs and shells and other objects and the ceremony come 
from the east, meeting the people in the west, hence the gate at the western end. 
So at Kaiperimand, Toramand, two miles west, was well represented, and a few 
came from a place three miles further west ; almost all the rest lived within two 
miles. This gives a good idea of the density of this gardening population. 

In addition there were a few people present from Jandap, about 15 miles west, 
and outside the normal range of the Te. They, however, had come into it, and were 
to receive special mention during the proceedings. 


Handing Over the Pigs. 
The arrangement of the lines of pegs and pigs, north to south, was as follows: 


South 
North 


All the lines began from a common base towards the east end of the ground, 
and finished up unevenly in the west, with the result that the onlookers, who, as stated, 
were almost all at that end, could see at once which agent had the longest line, and 
admire it. Three of the northern lines of pegs, however, were extended eastwards 
. for quite a considerable distance past the end of the ground and down the slope. 

There were as yet no pigs tied to these extra pegs, but they were there in readiness 
for the transfer of pigs from other lines—a witness to and record of transactions 
within transactions. 

A little after 9.30 the real business started. A man moved along one line from 
east to west, touching each pig with a stick, and as he did so, called out in a loud and 
high pitched voice. He was “ marking” or counting the line : 


mindat 
vab 

teb 
kerument 
juink .. 
throgant 
karank 
tugurab 


tugurebanja mende .. 8 plus I 
tugurebanja vab .. 8 plus 2 
and so on. 
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The man who counts a line is a friend of the agent concerned, but he must also 
be a good counter, and judging by the performances, a good actor also. He makes 
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the most of his occasion, for he knows that the eyes of the recipients and many 
others are on him, so he walks or prances from pig to pig, poking it and carefully 
counting by his system of eights.'® 

As soon as the counter gets to the end of the line, the agent with an assistant, 
and any fellow agents who have combined with him in the line, dance down the same 
line with a high polka-like step from west to east, as though having brought the pigs 
to west they now leave them there. As he “ dances,”’ the agent shouts out the names 
of the recipients. If, however, an agent thinks that his line of pigs is not impressive, 
he will only count it, but not dance down. At Kaiperimand the dancers always 
paused and turned a circle with a prancing polka step when about two-thirds down 
the line and then, calling out, went to the end of the line. Immediately, the destined 
recipients hurried into the line, if they were not already inconspicuously sitting 
there, and led or carried their pigs away. Informants emphasized that “ clients ”’ 
(and their wives) come to the Te for the pigs due tothem. They do not send someone 
else. 

In some cases, the pigs were taken to the pegs on the eastern extension of the 
three very long lines, in public recognition of and finalizing of some “ internal ”’ 
transactions between their recipients and the agents of these long lines. Then, a 
little later on, these same pigs were ‘“‘ counted ’’ and “ danced along ”’ again. 

At least once, two lines of pigs were counted, danced and removed simultaneously, 
two separate counters and two sets of agents performing. This hurried matters on, 
but almost made one dizzy, trying to observe everything. 

As soon as a line of pigs was taken away, the pegs were pulled up, put in bundles 
on the side of the ground, no doubt to be used in fencing. But there was one 
interesting incident: After the ground had been cleared, three short lines of pegs 
were freshly set up, and pigs were tied to them, counted, ‘“‘ danced ’’ by agents, and 
taken away—all in a matter of afew minutes. These three lines belonged respectively 
to men from Sakaus, Terimand and Pagap, who, having received pigs from several 
of the lines, put them in new lines, to display and count them. Actually the pigs 
in these lines were obtained by exchange “ lines ’’ connected with the Te to be held 
next day at Sakaus. 

A few examples of the organization of the lines will illustrate the general pro- 
cedure. In line 1, Lambian was the agent for six pigs, and Tam for the rest. Kund 
of Kaiperimand was the agent for all the pigs in lines 2 and 3; he is a “ big per- 
sonage,”’ a gamunk. Moreover, I was told that he counted the pigs in his lines, and 
another person “‘ danced ” down the lines—the reverse of the usual procedure. But 
Kund is really a “ big man.” 

Another important agent was Mandiam. He did ‘‘ dance” down his line. He 
obtained pigs from Birip, Eralja, Rakimanda and Pompabus—this last, about 14 


16 Fr. Bus, op. cit., p. 821, says that at Pumakos, where he saw a Te, the counting was by 
twos; the counter touched each second pig as he called the number. He adds that “ after 
number 8, the counting continues by groups of four. Each group of four has a proper name. 


A new unit begins at 40 with its own special name. The counting thereupon starts again at 
number 1.” 
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miles east. He had sent down the line axes, sides of pigs, pearl shells and angarink, 
the small shells used in forehead bands. The pigs he received went to Sakaus 
(Sakaris), Terimand, Pagab and Kap. He obviously had a good inter-place exchange 
connection. Another agent was Pagio, line 5, whose father was well respected for 
honesty, and was an agent, as is Pagio. The latter’s “‘ counter”’ tally-clerk was 
Kandapura. 

Further details regarding agents and their transactions are given in the 
description of the next day’s Te, by which time I was able to plan more adequate 
lines of observation. 

The ceremonial “ handing over ”’ of the pigs with all the counting and “‘ dancing ” 
had taken one hour at the most. Perhaps the most striking impression was the 
orderly arrangement and activity. There was no confusion, in spite of the almost 
incessant activity. The counters and agents knew their places and parts. So did 
the recipients of the pigs, and the pigs were remarkably well behaved. It was not 
a squealing match, even though a couple of the creatures occasionally became annoyed 
with each other. Obviously much thought and organizing power had gone into the 
‘“‘ show ” and further observation revealed the attention given to details in prepara- 
tion of the ground and for the function. 


Speech-making. 

When all the pigs and pegs had been finally removed, all the men, except between 
40 and 50, sat down in a well-packed mass at the western side of the ground and on 
the western end of the northern side. The women and children sat more to the 
eastern end of the northern side, and a few on the opposite side; but there was 
hardly a person at the eastern end. 


The 40 odd men, just mentioned, went about 20 yards beyond the public 
“‘ square’ on the southern side where, partly hidden by trees and tall grass, they 
prepared for the distribution of shells and other objects. In the meantime, speeches 
were made to the great crowd by any man who felt moved to do so, and on any subject 
which occurred to him. A speech in reply was sometimes made. The speaker came 
out into the cleared ground, and standing, faced his audience, emphasizing his points 
with his axe. Clearly it was an occasion on which the orator enjoyed himself, 
increased his self-esteem, and added to his prestige. At this Te, one man from 
Toramand, about four miles west of Kaiperimand, admonished those responsible for 
the next Te, at Sakaus, to hurry up and to hold it ‘‘ to-morrow,” because the pigs 
for it were ‘‘ dying.” He elaborated on this theme, holding his ceremonial axe and 
striking poses with it. And as he finished, he smiled. 

In another speech he upbraided the organizers of this Kaiperimanda Te, because 
all the pigs should go up the line, to the west, but ‘‘ you have sent some back, down 
to Orelya—and this you should not have done.” Once again, there was a smile 
around the corners of his mouth; he had “‘ caught them out.”’ Orelya is a mile 
down the line. 


. 
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A second speaker said the Kaiperimand Te was smaller than others down the 
line, that is, there were fewer pigs in evidence. A third, aman from Ragop, advanced 
to the middle of the ground, and faced east while making a long speech. Unfor- 
tunately, I did not get the drift of his remarks. But a fourth orator advised the 
visitors from beyond the western boundary of the Te to copy and follow the Te, 
and so have peace, instead of fighting. 

Leaving the orators, I went up to the group of men who were preparing for a 
ceremonial entry on to the ground. They put on leaf girdles around their waists 
and above their net sporans. Most of them sang from time to time, closely packed 
together, and bending their knees as they did so. The theme of the chants was: 
‘We are sending pearl-shells to Terimand, Liamand and Pagap. We fill the bag 
with gold-lip pearl-shells (mama:k).’’ Only the gold-lip shell is used in this 
connection. While the chanting went on, a few men were carefully arranging the 
pearl-shells. A big net bag, about three feet long by two feet deep, was filled with 
leaves and placed on the ground on one side so as to form a mattress. The shells— 
there were 22—were put inside the net, but on top of the leaves, and spaced, and 
tied to the netting so as not to touch or bump each other. Another net was then 
placed over the shells, and the whole parcel was fastened lengthways to a pole. 
This was immediately lifted on to a man’s shoulder so that it rested on his back, 
shells outward, with his two hands grasping either end of the pole. As soon as he 
got the bundle balanced, he took up his position to lead the procession. 

This procession consisted of six rows of seven men each, massed closely together. 
All the men wore big wigs, really round or oval hats made of human hair and tightly 
covered with a fine beaten fibre ‘‘ tapa.’’ In addition, several had cassowary plumes 
or various bird feathers arranged on top of the wig. Shell forehead bands were worn 
by all, and either bailer or pearl shell crescents by most. They also wore their long 
net sporans and had their axes (of stone or steel) in their belts. A seventh row at the 
back of the choir of chanters consisted of four boys carrying seven stone axes and 
several steel knives, and one man with six steel axes, all to be handed out at the Te. 

Moving off towards the Te ground, the shell-carrier, named Liamp from Poas 
(or O:as), ran steadily in front, ‘‘ dancing ’’ round, and from time to time pausing 
and facing the choir as it stopped and chanted, each chant taking about sixteen 
seconds. At last they entered the ceremonial ground and with a low shout the 
bundle was put down in the middle of the ground, the shells facing up. The rows 
of singers massed near it and almost around it, all kneeling or sitting on their haunches. 
Three men lifted the top net and undid the shells. 

Just at this moment a number of small pigs were suddenly brought on to the 
ground. Being engrossed in the shell procession, I did not see them come. A man, 
holding a pig, addressed the assembled people, and another man, holding his axe 
shoulder high, ran up and took the pig. This was repeated by several men until the 
pigs had been disposed of. In the Te held next day at Sakaus, the small pig-giving 
occupied a more central feature in the total ceremony than at Kaiperimand where 
the shells overshadowed it. More will be said later about this giving of small pigs, 
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which is an act of compensation for killing a manina fight. In this case Kaiperimand 
was compensating its neighbour Sakaus, and, as is usual, the individual donors called 
out the names of relations of the dead person, who ran and danced up to collect, 
each his pig. 

This finished, the leader, Kund, stood up, and in a speech said: ‘‘ You have 
asked about the Te, when it would come, and what it would bring ; well, here it is, 
and here are the things. We are giving the shells and other articles to the persons we 
name.’”’ Then different men, agents, in turn stood and called out the name of a 
person and of his place, for he had a shell or other article to be handed over to the 
latter in the Te. In the call, the names of the recipient and his place were so varied 
as to be fitted into chant form. Hearing his name, he skipped up to the group, 
brandishing his axe, all the time saying sh! sh!, and arrived in front of the speaker 
with a jump. Any extra act by him was greeted with loud laughter. Some men 
received several articles, others only one, but in any case only one at a time. As 
sometimes happens at a school prize-giving, a very successful child makes several 
journeys to the platform for each of his prizes, so here some recipients, or clients, 
had to “ dance’”’ up a number of times. Further, as in the prize-giving, only one 
person, the headmaster or a visitor, presents the prizes, while one of the masters 
announces the names, so here, never mind who called out the names of the recipients, 
only Kund, the head of this Kaiperimand Te, actually handed over the articles. 
They were first handed to him by the agent or person directly concerned with the 
transaction or gift. 

In this manner the shells were given out first and then the other articles. Women 
and children were also in the picture. One woman who had quietly come up to the 
rear of the distributing group was called and received a knife. Another woman 
brought a knife to an agent, who called up still another woman to receive it. The 
women, however, just walked to the agent without putting on any act. A small 
child received a necklet, and a boy, no doubt the son of a “‘ big man,” stood up shyly 
and called a man to whom he handed a shell. One woman received a stone axe for 
her absent father, and another, a steel tomahawk for herself ; this latter is unusual. 

One particular bundle of axes had special significance. An announcement was 
made that they were for the men of Jandap, the big place 14 miles west of Wabag, 
near Lagaip, some of whom were present. As already mentioned, Jandap was 
beyond the Te region, but they were exhorted to copy the Te and stop fighting. The 
initiative, however, had already been taken by the Jandapa, for they had sent gifts 
into the Te line ; but now, the exchange completed, they were told to follow the way 
of the Te, into which they had been admitted. The Te thus seems to have the aspect 
of an institution, and of a society with its customs. 

Another Te custom which was evident at Kaiperimand was the use of the 
meeting for finalizing debts or for making gifts, though all gifts bring obligations 
in their train. Thus, three men who received a goodly number of pigs lined them up 
quickly and unobtrusively, counted them, and gave them to persons to whom they 
were indebted, or in some instances to persons who should have got something out 
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of this Te, but did not, because the pig had died, or because there was a shortage 
of the desired articles. 

There was definitely an indication of the spirit of society-brotherhood in this, 
and also in the fact that when all other articles had been distributed, the agents 
and members of the choir or chorus pulled off their ornamented forehead bands and 
elaborate head-dresses, and had them given to persons whom they called. 

Then all shouted “ finish,’”’ and soon the ceremonial ground was empty. The 
Te had come and passed. 


The Te at Sakaus: Sunday July 10. 


Pig Distribution. Almost immediately following the Te at Kaiperimand, 
the men responsible for the next Te—at Sakaus (Sakaris), repaired to their ceremonial 
ground, Djegalitj, to discuss details, such as what things had come up the line, and 
to whom they were to be distributed. The agent or agents in charge of each line of 
pegs walks along it, checking the number of pegs with the number of pigs that have 
come “‘ up the line.”” He ties a narrow piece of bark or fibre around certain pegs, to 
mark the number of pigs which he has for individuals in different groups. Thus, if 
the sixth and fifteenth pegs are marked, it means that six and nine pigs are to be 
handed over to individuals from two distinct places. Alterations are made if more 
pigs turn up “ along the line’ at the last minute. To see the careful scrutiny and 
counting is to realize that important business is afoot. It is also serious, for a 
mistake will lead to a quarrel, and possibly to bloodshed. 

I had visited the Djegalit] ground soon after my arrival on the 14th, and had 
drawn the following plan which shows the sub-divisions of the lines. 


North 
Pigs 
16 Line ro 
16 8 
15 (4) 4 
10 (TO)... 2 
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183 South 


In addition there was a line of 16 pegs running at an angle across the north- 
eastern corner and up a path between the long grass to the houses of the leading 
man, Pakau, and his wife. These are the only houses in Sakaus, east of the ceremonial 
ground, and as far as I could tell there were no Kaiperimand houses east of its 
ceremonial ground. Pakau’s houses are only about eighteen yards from Djegalitj. 

Sunday came. By 9.20 a.m. we were on the way to the Te. People were 
approaching from several directions so as to get to the path to Djegalitj. Some were 
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coming along a track down a steep hill in the west. At one moment I saw 70 on a 
route on the slope above me, and another 40 from the west and south-east roads 
moving between the sweet potato mounds to join the top road. Some were leading 
pigs, and if we passed them took them aside into the grass, or on to the mound or 
into the drain, for these roads are formed. 


By 9.30 there was already a great crowd on the ground, and it quickly reached 
about 2,000. There were as yet no pigs in the lines except a few on at that special 
line at the north-east corner, which belonged to Pakau the leader. However, the 
pigs were soon in evidence. Some were brought in from the tall grass at the sides 
where they had been resting and rooting—there are pig tracks in this grass. Others 
were led or carried direct from the western “‘ gate’ to the pegs; and those in the 
north-east line were removed to one of the main Te lines. 


I recorded, with Mr. Crotty’s help, the agents and in most cases also the counters 
for each line. 


Line. Agents. Counters. 


1 Ambo and two sons, 
Makui and Kuk. 


2 Kiala and Taliokon. Ambo. 

3 Imbu. Imbu’s mother’s brother. 
4 Jakju. Pakau. 

5 Luin, Tam and Jaminin. Kibungki (from Liamund). 


(The first is sister’s son of 
the other two, who are 


brothers.) 

6 Pakau and Kovio. Pakau. 
(Brothers.) 

7 Kanggabun and Ere. Ambo. 
(Brothers.) 


8 Luna (Runang) and Ingingk. 
(Mother’s brother and 
sister’s son.) 


9 Lia (Yuria) and Madjerai Tamabai (from Liamand). 
or Masera. (Brothers.) 
10 Merai and Puma. Kandi. 


(Father and son.) 


It is interesting to notice that the head of the Sakaus Te, Pakau, counted his 
own line as did the head of the Kaiperimand Te. But the usual practice is for the 
agent to select a counter. Further, co-operating agents, or at least an agent and 
his assistants in Sakaus are close relations in seven of the eight lines in which there 
was more than one. I do not know the relationship in the other case. It is also 
clear that one man can act as “‘ counter ”’ for more than one line and agent. Kibungki 
from the next Te ground—at Liamand—counted for Luin and his associates because 
he is a good counter and also is a friend. He received assistance in this from Waibigi, 
a cross-cousin (father’s sister’s son) of Tam, who is Luin’s mother’s brother. Actually 
Luin belongs by patrilineal inheritance to Talambais about an hour west of Wabag 
at the boundary of the Te. That was his father’s place, but on the latter’s death 
Luin came with his mother to her own place, Sakaus, and to her ground there ; and 
now he is recognized as a Sakaus man.. 
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The counting and distribution of the pigs followed the same procedure as at 
Kaiperimand. A start was made at 9.55, when Kipungki, the chief of the next Te 
to be held—at Liamand—made a long and forceful speech, walking across five lines 
of pegs as he did so. He was possibly talking about the compensation which his 
group expected from Sakaus for a death, and possibly too about the next Te. In 
any case, Kipungki is building up a position of prestige and influence for himself. 

Starting from the eastern end, lines 9 and 8 were the first to be counted and 
‘‘ danced’ down ; the pigs were immediately removed, two from line 9 being taken 
over and fastened to pegs in line 2, the recipient of these two owing them to the agent 
of line 2 or to his client. Line 3 was dealt with next, and “‘ emptied ”’ of its pigs, but 
others were tied up init. By this time I noted that all the pigs had been taken from 
line 1, a very short one, then line 6 followed, and next, line 5. An old man made a 
speech at line 6 which was attentively listened to. He expressed his anger with a 
man who had killed some of his pigs, and said, ‘“‘ You look at my line of pigs, you can 
take them.”’ Ofcourse he did not mean this. Pigs acquired by one man from lines 8 
and 10 were brought into line 9, because the recipient wanted them all in one place 
and under his own observation, and everyone else's. However, there was no apparent 
confusion. Those concerned knew whether the pigs they received were to be taken 
away by them or to be put into another line. Also, the headman of the Te and the 
agents were watching and, when necessary, directing. 

Soon all the original lines and the freshly filled ones were ‘‘ emptied ”’ and the 
pegs removed—the whole business taking less than 25 minutes. 

The order of counting the lines was not consecutive from one side to the other, 
nor according to any regular rule that could be observed at Sakaus or at Kaiperimand. 
It was apparently determined by the agents themselves with the agreement of the 
head of the Te, and two lines could be dealt with at once, or there could be overlapping. 
The important points were that the recipients should be ready to remove the pigs, 
and that if any of the latter were to be put into one of the other lines, this line should 
have the necessary free pegs, or should have been cleared of its original line of pigs. 

Further, we have seen that at Kaiperimand a few new lines of pegs were set up 
in place of those removed, so that certain recipients could count and display their 
pigs, while at Sakaus lines of pegs, left standing after the original pigs had been taken 
away, were used for the same purpose. Thus, this sort of thing can be arranged 
either beforehand, or else quickly during the ceremony. Another variation was at 
Kaiperimand, where a few lines of pegs were extended eastwards to receive pigs 
from other lines, whereas at Sakaus there were gaps in some lines, which were filled 
in this way. No doubt these details are decided beforehand by the leader and other 
agents and advisers ; they certainly meet and discuss matters at great length. 

At my request, Mr. Brightwell paid special attention to line 5, recording the 
names of the recipients. Later, we obtained some notes about the transactions 
involved, which illustrate this aspect of the Te. 

The 29 pegs in this line were shared by Luin and Tam and Jaminin, his two 
uncles (mother’s brothers) to whose place, Sakaus, he returned after his father’s 
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death, and where he had the use of his mother’s garden land. These three men 
acted individually as agents, but combined in the final Te, that is, the pigs each 
obtained in his transactions for his clients were all put together in the one line. The 
name of the agent is given first and then the recipient or client, followed by their 
relationship and any available notes. The order is from one end of the line to the 
other. 


(t) Luin for Kibungki of Liamand, the next place to the west. They are friends 
or associates in the Te—te agali. Once two persons have completed an exchange in 
the Te, they are te agali. Luin had actually handed over to Kipungki about three 
months previously a pig which he had procured for him in the Te. He had done 
this lest the pig should die on his hands. Kipungki was supposed to look after this 
pig until the holding of the Te, when he should bring it along and tie it to the peg in 
Luin’s line, so that Luin could formally hand it over and get public credit for his 
work in the Te. Kipungki, however, thinking that the pig was just prime for 
eating, or perhaps might die before the Te, had killed and eaten it, giving Luin part 
as his fee.—So now, Kipungki had brought another pig (one of his own stock) and 
tied it to his peg in Luin’s line, to bear public witness to the latter’s transactions, and 
to receive it formally. This substitution of another pig for the Te pig which has 
been received early and disposed of, is a general rule. 


(2) Luin for Yak of his own place, Sakaus—his PARIDK (sister’s husband 
type of relation) who lives in Ambo’s (his brother’s) house. 


(3) Tam for Yamo of the same place and house. These two belong to the one 
“line,” and are referred to as namba tara. 


(4) Tam for Kibalan, a te agali from Teremand. 
(5) Luin for the Yamo already mentioned, his namba tara. 


(6-7) Luin for his own mother’s brother, Mamangga, who belongs to Sakaus 
but is now living with Kipungkiin Liamand. Mamangga had given Luin a tomahawk 
an¢d a pig to “‘ put into the Te line.” Luin had passed the former to Pord, a man of 
Teremand who was married into Luin’s clan (fara) and is living at Sakaus. Pord’s 
second wife is from Liamand, and Luin is hoping to marry her daughter. Pord and 
Luin are therefore /M AD)K to one another—that is, wife’s father-daughter’s husband. 

Our informants did not know the further movements of the tomahawk. The 
pig, however, which Luin got from Pord, was given to Kibalan of Teremand, but not 
ina Te line. Luin obtained the two pigs, which he gave to Mamangga at the Sakaus 
Te, from the Te at Aljogamand, the one held immediately east of Kaiperimand, 
from Nant of that place, his fe agali. This Te association had been established by 
Nant suggesting to Luin that they become such. Luin agreed and gave Nant a 
half-pig, cooked, and a tomahawk, for which the latter returned two pigs in the Te 
as just stated. This suggests that exact equivalence in these Te exchanges is not 
required. The act of exchange, the ¢/e agali relationship, and the prestige of the 
agent and giver are important factors, over and above material values. 
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(8) Luin for Nagobin—te agali. 

(9) Luin for Wagio (Wagiap), his namba tara, for the fathers of both belong to 
Talambaias, one hour west of Wabag. Wagiap is living at Liamanda, his mother’s 
place, because after the deaths of his father and mother at Talambaias, and a fight 
there causing a split in the group, he came to his mother’s place, where he has her 
ground. 

(x0) Luin for Waibig of Terimand, the son of Tam’s father’s sister, that is, 
Luin’s mother’s cross-cousin. 

(xx) Luin for Mat. 

(x2) Luin for Yak of Sakaus. (See No. 2.) 

(13) Luin for Kagai of Sakaus, a “ brother.”’ 

(14) Luin for Kubilain, his PARIDK. 

(15) Tam for Yamba-akait, a fe agali of another place. 

(x16) Tam for Igi, also his te agalt. 

(17) Tam for Kamberan, the same. 

(x8) Luin for Pjukoli (Pyorkor) of Sakaus; namba tara. 

(x9) Yaminin to Kak. 

(20) Tam for Kak of Liamanda, his mother’s sister’s husband. 

(21) Tam for Kamberan, his fe agalt. 

(22) Yaminin for Yambakai. 

(23) Yaminin for Pojakoti. 

(24) Yaminin for Nonoja. 

(25) Luin for Karabaia of Sakaus, his “ brother.”’ 

(26) Yaminin for Pira (Pirei) of Kubalis. 

(27) Tam for Pundabe, his te agalt. 

(28) Tam for Koror, his ée agalt. 

(29) Yaminin for Pogara. 

This list shows that three of the 26 clients received two pigs each, and these 
three were from Sakaus, in which Luin lives. There were two other clients from this 
place, seven from three other places of which I have particulars (Liamand four, 
Terimand two, Kubalis one) ; most of the other 14, being te agali, Te associates, 
were probably from different groups, but I do not possess details; the informants 
often saying just “‘ other place.’’ And this from only one line of 29 pigs! The 
interlacing of clans and places by the Te is one of its most important features, as we 
shall see again at the next Te. 

The list also shows that a number of the agents and clients are close relations or 
are linked by marriage, thus reflecting kinship and marriage, but as many or more 
are te agali. The personal factor is clearly important. The Te links places or clans 
not as such, but through individuals in them who choose to be Te friends, whether 
or not they are near relations. 
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Compensation in Pigs at Sakaus. 


The pegs had only just been cleared from the ceremonial ground when a group 
of at least forty men, with one girl in front, had formed up, massed together as is the 
custom, half-way along the path which leads from the eastern end of the ground to 
Pakau’s houses. Nineteen small pigs were held on ropes, and moved along in front 
of the group as it processed down at 10.30 a.m. One man carried a rooster, and 
others a variety of articles, for disposal after the pig-giving was finished. 

On arrival at the east end of the ground, all knelt down, though many soon sat 
on their haunches. Pakau, the head of the Te, was master of ceremonies. He called 
out the name of a man, boy or woman, who then ran up and around him, received the 
pig, said ‘‘ Thank you,” and lead or carried it away to the midst of the seated crowd, 
which, as at Kaiperimand, was at the western end of the ground. There in some 
cases it was given to a woman (mother or wife) to hold. 

This giving of pigs was an act of compensation by the Aipiap clan of Sakaus to 
the Liamand group for killing a man of the latter place in a fight which occurred 
before the white man came. As emphasis was placed on the last phrase in reference 
to several such deaths in battle, one wonders! The pigs were therefore handed over 
by Pakau as representing Sakaus to relations of the dead warrior, presumably all 
Liamand and others closely associated with it through marriage. In one case a boy 
of the latter’s group received the pig, and led it to his mother. Disputes can quickly 
arise at these distributions. Thus, on this occasion a man whose mother was of 
Liamanda grabbed a pig which had just been given to a Liamanda woman. He 
considered that because of his relationship to the dead man he should have the pig, 
although he himself was a Teramanda man. A row started and some commotion, 
but it subsided quickly without any fighting, perhaps because of our presence. He 
was allowed to keep the pig. 


Distribution of Miscellaneous Articles. 

After the compensation-pigs had been given out, Pakau on behalf of others in 
the group which had processed, being the agents and Sakaus representatives, handed 
out a whole miscellany of articles. He called out the names of people in Teramand 
and elsewhere, and they came up for their articles. Occasionally he told the person 
to hurry, and once said, ‘“‘ Hurry up, I am out of breath.”” Indeed he was relieved 
by an assistant. His task was not light. In half an hour he handed over the 19 
pigs, and the whole list of things to be mentioned—hearing the name from the agent 
or donor, and shouting it out with added remarks. 

There were 68 articles “‘ presented ’’ to 61 individuals, one after the other, in 
addition to a rooster and a pig which were brought in as gifts to friends. The articles 
consisted of six pearl shells, of which one was crescent-shaped and the others full size ; 
25 forehead bands, which are closely decorated with very small shells ; in some cases 
men in the “ kneeling’ group took these off their own heads to give away; two 
head-dresses which were taken off the wearer’s head to be handed over; 10 stone 
axes ; 13 steel axes; I1 steel knives and one bamboo oil-flask. 
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By 11 o'clock the Te was finished and all moved off to discuss what they or 
others had got out of it. In addition, those from the west had the next Te to think 
about. In the course of an hour the 183 pigs tied to the pegs, the 19 compensation 
pigs, and the 68 articles just mentioned, had been “‘ handed” over, and several 
rearrangements and displays made. It was a smaller Te than at Kaiperimand, 
and the ceremonial of the shells was not performed ; but it was a crowded, though 
well ordered hour, the culmination of much planning and expectation. The com- 
pensation aspect was important and will be discussed further on. 


The Te at Liamand. 


In the afternoon of my arrival at Wabag I visited the Te ground at Liamand, 
just beyond the station. It is called Paku Aramant, and is situated alongside the 
wide road which runs from Sakaus, across the Kok Creek and then around the side 
of a hill west of the Station. Tall grass and trees do not line the sides of this ground 
as at the other two Te grounds. Only at the western end is there any growth, and 
it is dense. Moreover, it was said that this bit of jungle could only be entered by 
certain people. Further, the rows of pegs started here from a western base line, 
and not from an eastern base as at Sakaus and Kaiperimand. The preliminary 
meetings of men before the Te were held under a tree at the western end, as at the 
other grounds, though I did see many sitting casually about at the other end— 
actually at the roadside where a track from the southern hills joined the road. A 
couple of hundred yards further east are the houses of Kibungki, the head of this Te. 

The lines of pegs as I saw them on the Friday, that is, four days at least before 
the function, were as follows : 
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The long line was Kipungki’s ; it was marked off from west to east at 4, 12, 17, 
22, 43, 59, 63, 76, 106. But on Sunday afternoon, the bark-string markers had 
been shifted after the first 5, so that it ran 4, 12, 17, 22, 43, then 60, 68, 76, go, and 
soon; several alterations had been made because extra pigs were available to certain 
groups or individuals in them. Indeed, eight pegs had been added to the eastern 
end of the line, which here ran on the bank alongside the road, and Jater another 16 
pegs were added, making a total of 130 for this one line. At my request, Mr. 
Brightwell concentrated on this line and on Kipungki, and recorded for me, as he 
went along it, the names of the recipients of the pigs as Kibungki counted the pegs. 
I give the list along with the kinship or other term applied to each “ client’ by 
Kibungki. The names are in their place, phratry and clan groups, the two latter 
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being in brackets and hyphenated. The kinship or other term is in capitals. It 
will be noticed that the numbers of each group do not correspond to the marked 
numbers of pegs as given above. The reason is that as the Te comes nearer, and the 
agent is balancing his transactions—and there are many discussions to help him— 
he must shift the markers along, and do so more than once, if he is in a big way like 
Kibungki. Moreover, he is likely to combine small groups. Finally, seeing that 
his totals are right, he ignores the markings ; and of course, he can add pegs and pigs 
at the end of the line, if he has the pigs. Mr. Brightwell gained the impression 
from Kibungki that the final 16 or 17 pegs at the eastern end were added to enable 
him to correct oversights and satisfy the disgruntled. Amongst the latter was his 
father, Tomben of Talembaias, who was not satisfied with his original two ; Kibungki 
did not appear very disturbed, but did adda pig. A few others received an additional 
pig in this final adjustment, and some for whom no provision had been made now had 
a peg and pig allotted to them. Clearly, the agent has a definite job of balancing 
his books—the pegs being a practical help for this purpose. 

The numbers in brackets after some of the names denote the number of pigs 
received by those individuals. If there is no number, one pig is indicated. 


Talembais Talembais 
(Itabutini-Pumani) (Itabutini-Pumani) 
Pubun (7) KAIMIDINK Neipo (9) NAMBATARA 
Tomben (2) TARADK Pendia NAMBATARA 
Kingk (3) KAIMADINK Parapan (2) NAMBATARA 
Yambian IMADK Kamagam NAMBATARA 
Kandap KAIMIDINK Ragaiyat NAMBATARA 
Komban (2) KAIIDK 
Koppen Yaken (3) NAMBATARA 
(Itabutini-Nemani) Luen NAMBATARA 
Kandabak (4) PALIDK Mak NAMBATARA 
Kwoia IMADK Pora NAMBATARA 
Tundubaiam PALIDK 
Sigip PALIDK 
Ailakan PALIDK 
Kurei KAIIDK 
Sakaus Liamand 
(Awoini-Aibiap) (Awoini-Sabip) 
Pakau TE AGALI Kilanda TE AGALI 
Ragabai TE AGALI Waiyun TE AGALI 
Mamanga (5) TE AGALI Naro TE AGALI 
Magui (2) TE AGALI Yaka TE AGALI 
Ambo TE AGALI Kaio TE AGALI 
Kanggabun TE AGALI Tanggura TE AGALI 


Yangio TE AGALI Tje KAIIDK 
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Kaibinimand 
(Awoini- Yakali) 
Kunda (3) TE AGALI 
Pagio TE AGALI 


Poas 
(Awoini-Karu) 
Anggo TE AGALI 
Yanggau TE AGALI 


Irelya 
(Aburuni-Talyu) 
Ibuni (3) PALIDK 
Ragamanda 
(Yeneideni-Pio) 


Ruei (4) 
Yengge (6) 
Peluman 


PALIDK 
PALIDK 
PALIDK 


Rubamanda 


(Yeneideni-Lanigapa) 


Korgali (3) TE AGALI 

Aro KAIMIDINK 
Dengadan TE AGALI 
Mandiamp KAIMIDINK 
Talembais (Itabutini-Pumani) 
Talembais (Itabutini-Pumani) 
Talembais (Itabutini-Pumani) 
Talembais (Itabutini-Pumani) 
Liamanda (Awoini-Sabip) 
Sakaus (Awoini-Aipiap) 
Talembais (Itabutini-Pumani) 
Walya (Nenein- Yuponda) 
Lenki (Yakai-Langgap) 
Yugonda (Kandabap) 
Kubalis (Tit) 

Ragamanda (Yeneideni-Pio) 
Korpen (Itabutini- Nemani) 
Korpen (Itabutini-Nemani) 
Tirimand (Yeneideni-Gia) 
Ragamanda (Yeneideni-Pio) 


Cc 


Abinimand 
(Yeneideni- Yabakerni) 
Korink TE AGALI 
Tirimand 
(Yeneidenei-Gia) 
Wanago (2) KAIIDK 
Korben KAIIDK 
Yogubyo (3) KAIUDK 
Kyeazia (4) KAIDK 
Waibig (2) ABADK 
Kaiap 
(Maripini- Kamaniwana) 
Marant (2) PALIDK 
Kugara PALIDK 
Kagaran PALIDK 
Yugonda 
(Kandabap) 
Warina (6) PALIDK 
Yunggan KAIMIDINK 
Sadakau KAIMIDINK 
Tomben TARADK 
Puben KAIMIDINK 
Tamuba TE AGALI 
Dudi TE AGALI 
Kinggigen KAIMIDINK 
Kaiyok PALIDK 
(wife’ mother) PALID)K 
Walina PALIDK 
Pirei PALIDK 
Kandabak TE AGALI 
Wanaliwana KAIIDE 
Tundupa PALIDK 
Wanigo KAIINK 
Ruei PALIDK 
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The biggest number of pigs, 39, was for individuals in Talembaias, to which 
Kipungki really belongs, although he has attached himself to the Sabip clan of the 
Awoini phratry at Liamand, and has become its leading man. His father, Tomben, 
lives at Talembaias and received three pigs. Six other persons there, who received 
14 pigs between them, are called “ brother ’’ by Kipungki. One of these got eight 
of the 14 pigs. Two of the Talembaias recipients are his cross-cousins, while the 
other eight clients are simply grouped as namba tara, members of his “‘ line ’’ or local 
clan, which of course they are, belonging like himself to the Pumani clan of the 
Itabutini phratry. One of these received nine pigs. 

Thirteen were handed over to men from Tirimand, cross-cousins and one mother’s 
brother. The same number went to ¢e agali, Te associates, in Sakaus and only eight 
to men, and those ¢e agali, in Liamand, where Kipungki now resides, suggesting that 
he migrated to a friend’s clan place, rather than to that of a clan relation. 

Distributions of special interest were those to eight different places to which 
37 pigs went to 15 men related to Kipungki as PALIJ)K (wife’s brother, or sister’s 
husband), one of these receiving four and another five pigs. Only three other 
persons in these places received pigs from Kipungki; of these one was a wife’s 
mother’s brother type (JMAJ)K), and two were cross-cousins (KAJJDK). The 
interesting feature is that Kipungki has seven wives and that the rule is that a man 
should not marry two women from one local sub-clan. That is, his several marriages 
may possibly be correlated with as many Te relationships—marriage and “ trade” 
going handin hand. The eighth PALID)K place could be that of a sister’s husband. 

Thus, the places, to individuals in which Kipungki distributed pigs, and for 
whom he acted as agent, may be classified as (I) primarily own clan relations and 
including father, brothers and xamba tara—this is Talembaias ; (2) relations on the 
mother’s side, that is, mother’s brother (ABAI)K) and cross-cousins—Tirimand ; 
(3) affinal relations—eight places; and (4) Te associates, six places. This shows 
that kinship and affinal relationships play some part, perhaps a compulsive part, in 
determining the agent-client association in the Te, though the main factor is individual 
selection, as is emphasized by the number of Te associates. It is not a matter of an 
agent being compelled by custom to give a pig to his mother’s brother, wife’s father 
or Other relation ; they must initiate the Te transaction by selecting him as their 
agent and giving him an axe or other article to pass on. It may be that, if such 
relations asked him, he would be expected to act. However, this point has not 
been determined. 


Compensation in Pigs. 

So much for the chief example of the distribution of Te pigs at Kipungki’s 
ground. There was also a “‘ payment ”’ of pigs in compensation. Sometime between 
10 and 11 a.m. on Monday, the day before the Te, chanting was heard coming from 
the other side of a steep hill about a quarter of a mile south of the west end of the 
Government Station. At 11.15 a.m. the singers, Mamaling men, could be seen and 
heard, bunched together on top of the hill. By 11.30 they had come a third of the 
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way down its northern side, following a narrow path, when they bunched together 
and sang again. At 11.40 they walked down to about half-way and paused and 
chanted. 

On being asked what the chanting was about, an informant said that they were 
singing because Liamand had killed a Mamaling man some time before, and com- 
pensation was expected: ‘‘ Here we are all lined up; bring up your pigs for this 
line. You can see how many of us there are ; we want one each.’”’ He added that 
they did not really expect so many, and would be satisfied with less ; but payment 
of pigs would be made at Kipungki’s Te. The main point was that the Mamaling 
should be satisfied. 

At 12 noon, other men and women were seen also coming down the hill, while 
the Mamaling chanters, decorated with wigs, head-dresses and shells, had got about 
three-quarters of the way down the track. They stopped and discussed what they 
would say when they reached the Liamand “ sing-sing ’’ ground, that is, what they 
would really ask for. Then they chanted, and as they did so, moved slowly down the 
hill again in a mass, bending their knees in the Wabag chanting fashion. They then 
separated into single file, because of the track, but fifty yards on they stopped, 
bunched together and as they moved on, sang again on a high note which echoed 
slightly aroundthehills. The singing was almost continuous. Having reached the level 
ground, they massed together very closely, and jumped up and down, saying jo! 
ja! e! witha loud explosive shout at the end. The women and others had joined in 
just behind them and so formed one massed group—the Mamaling in solidarity. 
The women wore yellow grass “‘ tails ’’ and looked picturesque. 

The whole group walked around the east end and north side to the west end of 
the Te ground and sat down where a group of Liamand men, a kind of reception 
committee, had been sitting for over an hour, waiting for the Mamaling and no doubt 
preparing an answer to the latter’s claims. A little later, however, the women moved 
to the west end, where they sat in little groups, while the men, both local and 
Mamaling, stood at the east end and heard speeches about the compensation and 
the Te. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE TE 
The Te, an Economic Institution. 

The Te is an institution which links together a series of communities with a 
population of possibly 60,000 in the Wabag region, in a system of delayed and 
ceremonial exchange. The main material item in the exchange consists of pigs which 
come west “‘ along the line ’’’ as the return for stone and steel axes, shells and other 
objects which are sent east. In addition, however, to the pigs, almost any articles 
can come west and be handed out in the Te, and if gold-lip shells are included, they 
are handed over with special ceremony. The lining-up of the pigs, with the public 
counting and display, is the constant and first feature of the conclusion of the 
exchange in every centre at the Te ground. 
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The mechanism of the Te consists of series of “‘ agents ’’ throughout the region. 
There are several in each place, each of whom has a “ business ’’ relationship with 
one or more in at least the place immediately east of his own, and usually also with 
the place next to the west, and possibly with others in the vicinity between those 
cardinal points. A man like Kipungki, with his line of 130 pigs, has Te connections 
with many places, though none are far away. An agent at Yende had a line of 237 
pigs. Such men have reputations for honesty, reliability and prestige which enables 
them to initiate or mediate transactions. One of them in each place seems to be 
pre-eminent and to be the head of the Te, that is, of the final ceremony. 

In addition, there are the clients, who entrust the agents with articles to send 
east, though agents also put objects in the Te for themselves. The clients may and 
do select their agents on a kinship, sub-clan or affinal basis, that is provided the 
particular agent also has the necessary qualifications, prestige and connections ; 
but in addition, an agent may be selected quite apart from considerations of kinship 
and marriage, solely for his Te reputation, and because his would-be clients want to 
be te agali with him. 


Community Aspect of the Te. 

It follows that while the Te does link communities or clans together, the link is 
primarily through individuals ; it is a matter of selection and prestige. The com- 
munity aspect of the Te, however, is important ; it is this which is emphasized at 
the ceremonial handing over of the pigs and other articles at the conclusion of the 
exchanges at each sub-clan meeting ground, as the Te and the goods travel west. 

The place-leader and other local agents are in charge of the proceedings, and the 
whole community is present as witness and in various degrees of participation. 
Coming from their individual homesteads, from which they can hardly see their 
neighbours’ homesteads, so good is the camouflage, all the sub-clan members, the 
residents of the place, massed together in a small space, see their fellow members, 
and all alike are interested in a common event of material value to many of them. 
Further, the unity or distinctness of their own local community is emphasized in 
these gatherings by the fact that the pigs and other things come from other places, 
mostly in the east, and that there are visitors from the west who will take some of the 
pigs et cetera away with them, and who make and hear speeches in which the separate 
existence of the different communities is implied or openly asserted. 

It is not only separateness, however, which is expressed and strengthened by the 
Te ceremony, but also the interdependence of each place or clan on the other. All 
together form a line of links, and if a link be broken, the exchanges would fail. 


The Te and Credit. 

This brings us to a most important aspect of the Te. If the various groups and 
individuals depended on the Te lines of exchange for articles which could only be 
obtained in that way, we could say that the Te had a straight-out economic basis 
and an aspect of necessity. If pigs did not breed in the region or in its western half, 
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then the importation of pigs for food would be a satisfactory explanation. This, 
however, is not so, though I have heard that pigs do not breed well in the Wabag 
area; still there are boars, for the service of which the owners receive one of the 
litter from the possessors of the sows. Perhaps, too, originally the excellent stone 
axes had to be imported from the Hagen area, and shells from there or elsewhere, 
but the Te does not seem to be essential for this, because these things are possessed in 
vast areas outside of the Te region. There can be barter or sale of objects apart 
from the Te. It may be that outside the Te the barter or sale is only immediate ; 
the objects are exchanged at the actual meeting of individuals or groups. Perhaps 
it is always so. The Te introduces the element of credit, trust, of mediated and 
delayed exchange, which is finally completed and ratified publicly and ceremonially. 
This is an important economic advance. Exchange is no longer just face to face, 
but rather does it bind space and time. Individuals in a long series of communities 
are linked together in a common “ transaction’’; it is action across space—and 
likewise through time, that is, through many months. 


Psychological Significance of the Te. 

Of course, such a situation presents possibiliti+s of error, loss and wrong-doing, 
for the men concerned are but human, and the pigs living creatures ; to this we will 
return. More significant is the fact that with the development of a time- and space- 
binding economic institution, not only are ideas of credit and of interdependence 
between communities involved ; in addition, something over and above the exchange 
of material goods has been developed. The Te is a series of social occasions, each 
the climax of two or three years of preliminary action and increasing expectation. 
It is the centre of thought and interest, calling forth powers of organization, and 
giving opportunity for gaining prestige, and having enjoyment. The Te is its own 
social justification, quite apart from its economic basis ; indeed, it might well be 
that its social function and psychological significance have become more important 
than the economic. 

I have mentioned psychological significance. As we have seen, the Te serves 
to differentiate communities and to express and strengthen their cohesion, an 
especially important matter in homestead communities with no villages. But the 
interest and emotions it arouses in individuals, the opportunities it gives individuals 
for display before their fellows, whether as “ pig-sitters,’’ agents, counters, orators, 
chanters or recipients, and the occasions of pride or shame, of appreciation or sarcasm, 
are just as important. This being so, the breakdown of the Te would be a serious 
psychological, as well as social, loss, probably very hard to replace. The economic 
loss, however, might not be great, especially with the increase of European contact. 


The Spirit of the Te. 

The psychological value of the Te is also shown in the way the economic aspect 
of equivalence of exchange may be relegated to the background. A client may be 
expecting a pig to come back along the “‘ line ’’ ; indeed, he hears it is on its way and 
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that in some weeks or months it should reach him with the Te. But the pig dies. 
Disappointed, he accepts his loss. There is no recrimination. It is taul pilon— 
lost in the Te. An agent or a recipient at the Te, however, might give him a pig out 
of his own stock, and so gain prestige. Of course, the giver will be rewarded later. 

Likewise, an agent might, out of his own stock, give to a client a pig or other 
articles as the return on the client’s “‘ investment ”’ in the Te, and which the agent 
considers has not been adequately “‘ backed’’ by the agents further east. This 
brings great prestige to the agent, the gaining of which is the motive of his action. 
This failure of agents down the Te line to obtain what the original client hoped to 
get, or what might be normally regarded as its appropriate exchange article or 
‘“‘ value,’ might be due to shortage of articles. No blame is thereby incurred, but 
prestige is gained by those who make up the deficiency by gifts from their own stock 
or store. 

Thus, clients and agents too accept genuine losses and shortages in the Te in 
good spirit, and at the same time are willing to accept the new obligations incurred 
when someone puts ‘‘ something ”’ in the Te for them to make up for their loss or 
shortage, even though the latter’s motive is not pity, but rather the desire for prestige. 

Mr. Brightwell was informed that a client does not cause trouble if he does not 
receive a gold-lip shell which has started up the line in return for what he “ put in 
the Te.” For, if a person, through whose hands the shell is passing west, would like 
to keep it, he may “ take it out of the Te ’’ and replace it with a pig or axe or some- 
thing else considered equivalent. Such is a Te custom. Further, if a gold-lip shell 
is broken in transit, it may be mended and sent on, apparently without loss of value ; 
that is, the recipient will treasure it as though it had not been broken. We might 
say that the same would be true too of a five pound note, and to some extent of a 
sovereign ; but there is more to it than that. The gold-lip shell seems to be more 
than currency. It is desired because of some property which is believed to be inherent 
in itself, and which has yet to be studied. Further, it is not merely its aesthetic 
characteristic, though it may be worn as an ornament. The special ceremony 
associated with the handing over of the shells of this type at the Kaiperimand Te, 
indicates that their value is more than economic and aesthetic. They possibly 
symbolize some mythical magical or religious power. In any case, a person in the 
Te line can, as it were, dip in to this source of value, and hold what he takes, and even 
a broken gold-lip shell retains that value—it is still a ‘“‘ true’’ symbol. Of course, 
central New Guinea is not the only place where pearl shells are highly prized, while 
amongst many peoples they are symbols and means of supernatural or magical 
power. Further, in such circumstances age and poor condition of the symbol do 
not detract from, but rather add to, its value. 

To say the least, the Te takes us into a sphere in which economic considerations 
and values have been superseded by, or subsumed in, other values. Mr. Brightwell 
suggests with reason that in the Te, which is a season and an occasion, everyday 
material values and equivalences lose their force. An article, a transaction, or a gift 
in Te is of different value than in everyday affairs; the Te makes equivalent or 
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acceptable what might otherwise be regarded as unsatisfactory, provided that the 
customs have been observed. 

Disputes do arise out of the Te, but generally because of unwarranted substitution 
of articles, or because of their ‘“‘ misappropriation’ at some point along the line. 
Agents are sometimes swayed by ties of friendship or for other reasons. Thus, 
A sends a steel axe through B, who passes it on to C and so to D, three places away. 
About the same time X sends a pearl shell through the same agent B, who sends it on 
through other agents until it gets to L, and from him to M. M keeps or places the 
shell and starts a pig up the line in return for it. Unfortunately it gets lost on the 
way or dies, and so B has nothing to give X in return for his shell. 

D, however, in return for the axe, sends a pig back to C, who passes it to B; 
and B gives it to X instead of to A, who had put the axe into the Te, for which this 
pig is the return. A is apt to cause trouble over this, because X, and not he, should 
be the loser. Two Te lines had crossed in B and one had been wrongly diverted. 
Such a case can lead to bodily injury and these days to court. 

For prestige sake, of course, as already stated, an agent will endeavour not to 
disappoint a client—and if a client does not receive in the Te something he had 
expected and had “ set his heart on,” will try to satisfy him. Much will depend on 
the ‘‘ status ”’ of the client, or on his relationship to the agent. Thus, Mr. Brightwell 
noted at the Liamand Te that Kibungki’s father gesticulated and had much to say 
because he was dissatisfied with the size of two pigs allocated to him; Kibungki, 
however, did not appear to be much concerned. Still, to the additional pegs at the 
eastern end of his line Kibungki did add another pig for his father (Tomben). 
Arguments can arise very suddenly in the Te, and unless the headman or the agents 
concerned act very quickly, serious trouble may occur. To let this happen is contrary 
to the spirit of the Te. For the Te is a time and occasion for settling differences, 
paying off debts, making compensation and cementing friendships (through gifts 
ceremonially handed out at the Te) ; it is not meant to be an occasion for causing 
disputes and bloodshed. 


Compensation for Deaths in Battle. 


Such being the spirit of the Te, it is appropriate that it should be made the 
occasion of ending the tension caused by the killing of a man in war. This is the 
time when the doctrine of an “‘ eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”’ is eased, 
when conciliation and the linking together of groups predominate in men’s minds. 
Thus, in each of the three Te described above compensation for such deaths was made 
by the leader of the sub-clan responsible for the death, handing over young pigs 
with due formality. In this way enemies are compensated for their loss, not literally, 
of course, but materially and symbolically. Likewise, if a man of an allied sub-clan 
which was helping my group in a battle were killed, his sub-clan would be compensated 
with a “‘ string’ of pigs from my group as well as from the enemy group. As we 
have seen, the pigs are given to relations of the dead man—his brother, father, 
classificatory father and others. 
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The following is a somewhat complex example: The sub-clan Pio was directly 
concerned with the cause of dispute and in the fight against Rangabia, but was 
assisted by Taljura and Ninio. Each of the three allies lost a man in the battle. 
Shortly afterwards the Pio killed a lot of pigs and sent parts to Taljura and Ninio 
in return for the deaths of their men, adding that they would see later what they 
could do with regard to a gift of live pigs. No return is expected for any such gifts 
or compensation to the brothers and close relations of the dead men, but repayment 
is expected from any other persons to whom gifts are made. Such recipients had 
lost nothing in helping the Pio ; they were simply acting as friends and allies. Pio, 
however, would be obliged to help these other two communities in their battles. 
So Taljura and Ninio, in particular, the recipients of gifts in them, bestir themselves 
and send shells and other things to individuals in Pio, and later on a settlement is 
made either at a specially arranged meeting of the Te type or, if they feel like waiting, 
at the main Te in one of their “‘ grounds,” probably at Pio. They then receive the 
pigs promised by Pio, being compensation to the dead men’s close relations, and 
return gifts in the other cases—a symbol and strengthening of the bond between 
allies. 

Rangabia, Pio’s enemy, which was responsible for the deaths of the allies’ men, 
has to make compensation. Shortly after the fight, the Rangabia killed pigs and 
sent portions first to Taljura and Ninio and then to Pio; but they did not send live 
pigs, the proper compensation. Then the people of the three allied communities 
sent shells and other goods to individuals in Rangabia. Eventually after much 
“* pressure,” talk and sarcasm, the Rangabia calls the three groups to their meeting 
ground and pay back these articles with live pigs, and also pay pigs in genuine 
compensation for the men they killed. Once again, this can be a separate meeting, 
or can take place within the main Te. Such settlement is termed ¢e pilam. 

The pigs paid in compensation for a particular death may be provided by the 
actual warrior who killed the man, or by the leader of his sub-clan, or by the group 
asa whole. The coming of the European with a spreading Pax Australiana, is said 
to be causing the local groups to become slack or parsimonious in providing payments. 
Those who do not provide compensation, or an exchange of gifts as between allies, 
need fear less and less the former physical consequences of their failure to comply 
with custom, and sarcasm and shame will become less effective. If, however, there 
be fewer and fewer battles and killings, this may: not matter much, though, in the 
meantime, it may lessen the responsibility felt for the taking of human life. Such 
is the usual enigma of transition periods. And, of course, the court will have to 
deal with matters arising from compensations due on account of killings which 
happened ‘‘ before the Administration came ”’ (!), and from exchanges which should 
have been made or “‘ backed’ between allies. These added to disputes and fears 
connected with Te transactions, will try the patience, knowledge and wisdom of a 
Solomon.” 
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Conclusion. 

The Te, because of its spirit, its social function, its mechanism of a network of 
agents, and its publicity, tends to include most activities which consist at least in 
part of payment or exchange. Thus, while debts can be incurred outside the Te and 
settled apart from it, there is a tendency to do the settling at a Te meeting. So, too, 
compensation for deaths not caused in battle can be paid apart from the Te, but it 
may be included ina Te. Likewise gifts can be made at any time, but they can be, 
and are, made at a Te, apparently sometimes on the spur of the moment, a mani- 
festation of the Te spirit. 

The explanation seems to lie in the satisfaction which the occasion, that is the Te, 
with its publicity, affords both the giver and the receiver. The transaction, the gift, 
the compensation, is ‘‘ sealed’’ by the impress of 2,000 and more pairs of eyes. 
Moreover, each has strutted across the little stage and has had his moment of 
“importance,” being noticed—something to remember, to talk of. So the compen- 
sation, the payment of the debt, the gift, has assumed a public and ceremonial 
significance and has built up the individual’s self-esteem. This is an important 
aspect of the Te in all its ramifications. The agent seeks prestige; the counter 
gains a reputation ; the man who “ prances ”’ up for his pigs or other object gains 
the plaudits of the onlookers ; and the person who runs in from the side with a gift 
to be handed out will be talked about. 

Any institution which ministers to a healthy self-esteem is essential to the well- 
being of the individuals and of the whole community. The loss of self-esteem is a 
tragedy. Hence the Te is very significant. In addition, as we have seen, it performs 
a function in ensuring the cohesion of these homestead communities. At the same 
time as it distinguishes them from each other, it also links them together in a great 
exchange through time and space and in a spirit which allows values other than 
material to exercise effective influence in life. 

A. P. ELKIN. 
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A CARGO MOVEMENT IN THE EASTERN CENTRAL HIGHLANDS 
OF NEW GUINEA 


By RoNALD M. BERNDT 
(Continued from Volume XXIII, No. 2) 
TExTs™ 


APPENDIX ONE (in Kemiju Jate) 
nunter‘nuntet' watja:mu ant'ga:fa(2). netenu 
from every place(I) men that something it comes(3) it cries(4). 
ve‘acmu' gorthunu’ fra:’gi:nu’ maindnenu. nayga:fa:mu netht:et 
men and women afraid hide they stop. what something cries (talks) 
hunu':  timpindti:netfi ? ma: pa:ma‘netft ? mana:nima nerfi ? 
talk : water cry, perhaps? ground cry, perhaps? cassowary cry, perhaps ? 
maindna:gena. henaga ja:ri‘enuvi:genu 
thus (talk) ear hear all stop. later on top it comes 
vt.genufenu, ve'a:mu tuzigafa a'gu‘anagi:da ferida 
it goes by now(5), men and women big something if we look we die 
hanohuga‘hu‘et ant:gehunu ma:pa:ft faimeini:a na‘achunu' maindneigenu 
we shall die thus talk on ground all sleep what makes thus they stop 
enu vi:genu. mazavena ke'ri:nu tagi:nu, neiza atrja:hainu 
it comes/it goes (’plane). pig’s fat cooks pours out, croton (with) hand 
aijucgi:ra:fart nis‘ainu’ gu’a:zet‘ja:n ni‘ainu’ humarenu 
breaks(6)/fastens to hair fastens string bag handle fastens make thus 
maindnenu. ve'amua tuzigafa a’go'anagt.da feri:da hanohugahu‘et 
it stops. men and women big something we look we die we shall die 
hutenu’ maindni:genu’ mo.'go:na enuvi:genu vevja'ana 9:mainia, 
talk it stops one it comes, goes something made it thus. 
e'tenu’ _—rethanter‘ hi:genu’ fena ; pumpu:mi:watja mai‘ni:ago:tagatt 
it comes something comes/talks thus; white man(7) all stop halfway (that) 
tuzinama nei‘jafi‘nethu‘'et  hutethutethunu’ maindneigenu. henaga 
side(8) big bird all come, we talk all talk thus — they stop. later 
kamanowatja:mu ani'ga:fa netaganana agi:a to:ki:vet hunu ha:mpaidni:a 
Kamano men _ that something/you see name ’plane(g) talks talk to them 
watja:mu ani'ga:famo:na agu‘a:fi maindnenu retuheri:nu ner‘e hunu' 
men that something inside sit down  disgorge (men) all come says 


103 These texts are recorded as spoken by informants, and for the purposes of this paper no 
final attempt has been made to adopt a uniform rendering throughout: this must wait for a 
detailed linguistic analysis. 
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hampaigenu ; havi:‘ger tuzigafa hunu’ go:rihunu’ maidimaidet hunu'. 
talk all of them; deceive big something says afraid you stop _ talks. 
henaga watja:mu kainantu'ga, enu maigenu(1o) ketenu 
later some men to Kainantu, they come/fall down _ see 
waija:mu maindnenu uteiett nethi:ajafi tuzigafa nethu‘ant 
men they stop they go and come all come _ big something we think 
hunu’ a:gt:matinia. 

talks we all see. 


Notes. 

(x) Lit., ‘‘ village village ’—i.e., from every village. 

(2) Le., the aeroplane. 

(3) For convenience, in this paper, dependent verbs such as this have been translated 
as finite verbs. Thus netenu, or neno.‘, is more accurately rendered as “ he (she, 
or it) having come.” To avoid overburdening this paper, discussion of points 
such as this has been deferred and will be treated in a separate study. 

(4) Le., the drone of its engines. 

(5) The plane flies overhead. 

(6) Le., break up the leaves, fold, and make them crinkly. 

(7) Derived from pumpu:m, covered up (i.e., with clothes). 

(8) Le., Europeans are stopping in adjacent country. 

(9) Le., name of a large bird. 

(10) L.e., the ‘plane lands. 


APPENDIX Two (in Kemiju Jate) 

aya:fa'watja eimaima aidpa‘'a oyja:fa'waija enu —kainantu‘ga 

white men come stop reason for white men comes to Kainantu 
maindneigenu. awa.gi:a kamanogaiga:tt waija:mu a’geinu 
they stop. story about them Kamano place men see 
ucmari‘mart hi:genu mafi:nagaeimainia agt:awaija:mu 
send talk so it comes down here/comes here, stops name white man 
nagi hunu'. apampaimainia tuzigafa waija:no:mpa:gi ru:gu:gozar 
thus they talk. talk to them all big something he not man he another kind 
watjant enu‘maindnigeta ofa‘a:ni:tt aizahumainia 
man comes he stops, (and) we we look his skin “red” 
o'gucza‘aigi net‘ago:wa' fa‘a 
only his foot (leg) we looked at only his face we looked at skin 
hanowetri:fa:watjam. naginigana na‘o:fa‘ 
all hidden(z). well men belonging to one place(2) why 
Rafanethigenu hunu‘’. amu‘ ju:ena hu:mainia na‘a:nahi:genu 
they come talks. all (belly)/afraid (thus) what makes thus 
agi:awatja:mu nagthu:mainia, keo:zu:ka mi:gufa:‘a:gi eringa 
some look at them/all talk thus, no talk, you leaf(3) you get you go 
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hi:genu warja:mu'a tirokagampi ctihuder‘hunu' mani‘ge havi:nu. cteteter 
talks all men Tirokai road they come _ this talk hear. (all) come, 
nethi:genu no-ntiga:waija:mu neivigenu.fena tu-zeifa ert:nu erajanteitet 


come thus to village, men(4) all go now leaf get all get 
huynganohunu’ fata:gahunu’ ampa‘mi:dni:a na‘a:nethi:genu nagthunu' 

and spray on meat/break (leaf) give to all what do thus talk thus 
ke‘ahi:genu. emainia avimantt nana ki:mare'neyga moa:rt nert'genu 
talk make. all come stop/mountain house all build “ kiss ’’(5) (make) 
manijampr aniwayjana ezijenga ageigahane hi:genu. 
this, if (suppose) those men(6) you come you can see us talk. house 


ki:genu mareid'nenu feru:ga unei'na  keigiva na:nteinu ma:rt 

work complete daytime afternoon nighttime morning “ kiss” 
hugehugehunu’. maindni:a na‘anehunu' afu hainu mi:gufa hunu' 
continues. all stop what make thus pig kill _ leaf thus 
neigi‘neigi‘nethunu' ; mani‘ma.rt hugehugehunu’ meigimaigetena maindnigenu. 
all eat thus ; this ‘“‘ kiss’ continues all stop now _ stop. 
henaga taba:rabigura egenu -mani:a:ma nethi:awatjant hunu’ ert 

later lavalava (cloth) comes make thus does man says get 
mugarimarihunu’ anitaba:vabileti(8)  ay’ga:zenu nemainia. na‘a na‘hi:genu, 
show all men(7) that lavalava cloth rub all eat. what he said, 
fo:muwaija:mu waija:fuwaijana a'getenu enu hi:genu mo:go:gawatja:mu 
Fo:mu men white men all looked come talk some men 
agiayganofena. tama:ge agi:mi:nani hi:genu a:niganomu agimainia ganomu 
look at them. true you looked ? said that man _ he looked man 
arama‘a hi:genu age'mainia. ganomu oreti an'ga:zenu 
true I looked said I looked at him. man his eye rub 

ne'mainia na‘amainu hugehugetagenu. mantwatjana go'o:meni:a 

all eat(10) what do this way do. this man did not come quickly 
2:mi:genu nagthu:mainai’. moa:rineizu:genu  <e'gathutenu huge'wetenu 
did not give(11) talk thus. “‘ kiss,’’ we make all come think thus 

skin belonging to all the rest. 


Notes. 

(1) I.e., covered with clothes. 

(2) L.e., into the southern area. 

(3) These leaves are eaten with pig. These southern people take some to the 
Kamano and use them as a relish, chewing and then spraying (or spitting) them 
over the meat at a feast. The reason here is to guard against their dying as a 
result of hearing this unprecedented news—the coming of Europeans. 

(4) Le., they go to the Kamano, to hear this news. 

(5) A courtship house is built, in which young couples rub chins or jaws. 
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(6) Suppose these Europeans come, they can see us doing this. 

(7) Some Kamano man has obtained a piece of cloth, and has sent it down south ; 
all the people look at it. 

(8) Vide body of this paper. 

(9) Some southern people ask the Fo:mu men. 

(10) They rub a leaf on the man’s eyes, and then swallow it. 

(11) Le., the Europeans did not give (or 9:me‘genu, did not come). 


APPENDIX THREE (in Keijagana Jate) 
afo:‘ti:ma:gt ina:gthu‘a ta:nepo:jant 
our fathers(r) all talked thus/talked to me (when) man dies 
ma:gt afoiget:ga a’gli‘i:ja net‘at, hu‘a 
father spirit becomes(2) another kind all carry all come, all talk/ 
all talk thus, (and) we we hear. some white men to our place all come 
wat ‘hinthi.jana t:na:ganomu fa'gli:noa’ hu‘nakano’ wa‘t‘hi-et i:na.:gihu‘a 
man becomes that man he dies white man man he comes(3)/all talk thus 
nethaidza. ma:go:na netputi:na  fe'gli:nu hud‘nt:a oga:za‘et net‘et 
all talk. one our brother he dies he goes his face (the same) he comes/ 
hu‘a ner ‘hai afa:tt:ma: fa'gli:dna oga:za‘et wa‘hihi‘er 
all talk all talk thus one person(4). our father he dies his face man becomes 
hu‘a nethai’. a:ni:gi:mi.‘hat. tapak‘kadja 
all talk/all talk. all men all say that. you white men 
haizawatjamo:geta tapagezafo:ja:na i:nagu:fo:ge a:zutupa 
all white men, we our ears hear you not (realize) you not talk (thus) 
maind‘netja. watjamd.gitapa:fi neio.‘net hu:da:pa moa:go:ke : 
sit down. you lot of men youcome you talk one talk your ears hear (only 
tagaja anu:paweiamos:gita hailgatageza nerafu:ne. 
one) talk(5) we we natives (we think a great deal)(6) and we hear 
tapapat‘pi:na hanettni:et i:na:ge tagaja. 
(know). you (white men)/your talk only one it stops thus we (7). 
ma:fantni:mo:geta afu:nana tama:ge watjanet‘ai hu:da. netafu:ne atzt‘a 
children we hear true man he comes(8) we talk. we hear little 
ta'pagatke afu:na‘a:mogita to:ga‘ageinithi:et. —netzajapi mont: ft 
your talk(g) we hear thus it shames us(10). food, perhaps/money, perhaps/ 
a:ga'li:tta ta'paigattt neiu:ta i:na:geinthune 
we obtain we come to you (Europeans) he comes, we/we talk thus 
aizetjana hanesft a:pmagetni‘et nethunageta hanetnanageta. 
little something/stops, perhaps/or not stops we talk thus it stops, you. 
a'gli:gat huda ha:geta ateigeta aguldzaguljana 
you can have/you talk/all talk, and we we leave it, we/various things 
net ‘egret. 
we obtain(rI). 
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Notes. 

(1) Le., informant, 9:dzedzeidna speaking: Jate 

(2) I.e., the corpse is eaten or buried: the deceased’s spirit goes to the Land of 
the Dead. 

(3) When a native dies, he “‘ comes up” (changes) into a white man. 

(4) The informant’s brother dies ; he will come back as a white man, with the same 
cast of features. 

(5) The Europeans do not understand this idea of reincarnation; they (the 
Europeans) have heard only one side (the wrong side, it is assumed) of the 
argument. ‘‘ We understand all about this—we know you are our dead 
relatives and ancestors returned ; but you do not realize.” 

(6) ‘‘ Our ears hear,” in the sense of understanding. The assumption is that ‘‘ we 
natives know more and think about things more.” 

(7) Le., ‘‘ You talk and think one way ; we talk and think also one way—but not 
necessarily the same way.” 

(8) There is also the reverse process : if native spirits of the dead become Europeans, 
then the European spirits of the dead become natives. This, however, is not a 
conventional idea, but rationalization from the first premise. 

(9) Europeans have heard only a little about all this—they don’t know much ! 


(10) Ashamed that the Europeans know so little. 
(11) They ask Europeans for goods. 


APPENDIX Four (in Kemiju Jate) 
dija-fa'waija neii:genu amu‘einia:dni _—feri:nt netizet hi:genu. no‘a:mu‘a 
white men all come pregnant women die all will talk(z). husbands 


afu:va aika:ri:nu amarugu'a agahunu' a‘nejaga‘amu amuragutt- 

pigs kill breast skin cut their pregnant women hang on to, hide 
aizuhundteidni:a na.‘a:nt hunu’ mo.go:va na‘ahu:mainia. agatju:fi:na 
bellies(2) / what makes thus one what makes thus. their vulve 
munumunuhunu’ netfert'hi:genu. hafi:va aimainia ainu 

snake —_ altogether go inside/talk(3) bark cloth beat beat(4) 
mu:giia  kafi:ra haigihaigt hu:mainia kampara‘gu. ki:ntetzt:a‘ja 
altogether bark cloth repeatedly make loin coverings. all desire to make/ 


aimainia na‘aigenu. moa:go:ga a'nejaga:ya nefantni:jaga kain‘tenu hainu 
all beat what thus. some some somen some children bear (carry) kill 
hewaindterdnt. 

bury them(5). 


Notes. 
(1) It is said that since the Europeans have come all pregnant women will now die. 
(2) l.e., the breast-skin of a pig is obtained and hung from the neck of a pregnant 

woman, like a bib (or apron), in order to hide her dilated belly. 
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(3) The Kamano say that snakes will enter the vulve of the pregnant women. The 
southern people therefore fastened bark cloth as protection over their wives’ 
vulve. 

(4) Le., beating or “ fighting” the bark with a grooved stick or stone, to make 
cloth. 


(5) Some women practise abortion, thus “ killing their children ’—they are afraid 
that snakes will enter them and kill their unborn children and then kill them. 


APPENDIX FIVE (in Keijagana Jate) 
ketja:moga maind‘na:genu katokatoveifa:nihunu net‘enu  net‘eigenu gu:ja:mu 


before all stop spirit (I) he comes he comes snake(2) 
jagaga:fihavi:mu. a‘nema:ge apa:pa:dzu:fi faget‘hu'a havigeha:giapa. 
little snake. all women their vulve go inside, all talk/deceived us all(3). 
nona tuzthanokifegi:d'ni:a ki:mo:gate'a a:ninopt ; 
house big (house) built _ finished building/in that house ; that another build(4) 
; vema:ge atfagleigh:a ka:fi:nd‘ni:a. ataha:gend‘naja a'glijeta 
build ; for men their latrine build. all break firewood all carry 
nopt ma'gatnatja atanehagenu nopi:na ziztpahud‘ni:a: ketfego:kaio'- 
in house all put all break firewood/in house full up: bark cloth cut 
aind‘nt:a aia‘agunethi:genu ha'waid‘teitni:a nopi:na.  hojaregati:na 
beat come put inside (house) /full up in house. to garden 
matjagafi:nd‘naja avigafi:nd‘naja katjirtago:nd‘naja a'gli:et‘a nopi:na 
all dig sweet potatoes/all dig yams ll cut bananas all carry in house 
agoind‘naja agu:ne't:genu. bi:gijapthaind‘ni:a hainthu'a. kenad ger‘a 
all put all put. all go on top(5) (that’s enough). all cut bamboo 
tichafi:nd‘naja ; veft a: pi 
all fill with water/all come put ; men, perhaps/women, perhaps, 
mo. fantnetfi atatehu‘a a:ninopt ata:guhud‘naja maind ‘ne‘a 


children, perhaps/all come in that house all come together all stop 
a:niapi:ma:gi:na ketfegleti  apagaidzu:kena kapara:kukti:pateitnaja ki:patetinaja. 
their women bark cloth their vulve fasten all fasten tightly. 

a’gli:eia apatpagueiand'ni apetpairelga hani:a hagthupatagi:a. 
flower(6) all pluck pregnant women pregnant chew spray over them. 
maind‘neija ha'waind‘netja veams:gi hanid‘i:na:ga apo:o:gagetnaja 

all stop (women) /sleep all men evening they didn’t sleep 

ano‘ rpimoge a:niapi:a kapahupatettni:a ha'waitet‘a. ka.tiget‘a 

their husbands on their wives watch over them all sleep. day light 
afuchet‘a ama:gi:d‘naja fanofahaida apajahetja 

all kill pigs all make oven croton(7) all crush up all rub with pig’s blood 
no'joza:relga ko:gana fe'gatnaja apaipaguwaind‘andnajaga : afucheiapa 

door posts(8) blood all rub all pregnant women(9) : all kill pigs 
a’gur:poiteitni:a neiwaniwahud‘a ha'waind'naja nonaha’watnd‘najana 

give meat to women all feast all sleep all sleep in the house 
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netjanamumuner‘a to:ralganaja ha'waitet‘a nezaja‘mu ata:mu han‘nont:hi:ana. 

one hand two hands(10) all sleep feast (eat) firewood finished. 

ha:v1:geha:geta maijana nethunt t:nagetnethu‘a. netjarelgati 

all deceived us(rr) for this we made (did) all talk thus. my toe 

gumateiga  ati:giminaja afuheta:gi:a ko:gana noteiganifage'a 

to place(13) all come outside/all kill pigs blood ll sprinkle about house 

a‘nenaga‘api:na kabaga'go:wa hatu:mateigju. hageiapa hatu:matergetni:a 

on all women remove bark cloth/throw away. talk thus remove altogether 

kamanowatja:m:gt havigethaija‘afi, tagaja mo:ga:wana hu:ne hutet‘a maind‘neja. 

Kamano men all deceived us, we _ thus we did all talk stopped. 

a’ketamoka watja:fa:gi:tnana watja:ms:gt hagagi:apt net‘ai gahiapa 

before men die men their spirits all come talk thus 

neia:gi.nu gu:ja:mu ja:go:fana:vi:nu paka:dzu-fi:na netfa'gli hu:‘a. 

all come snake little snake in vulve go inside all talked. 

havi:geha:geta nonagt:tna.nane hu:ta maind‘no:nageta 

all deceived us, (and) we we built house we talk we talked we stopped 
haizawayja neiageta neigapa.ga:nt tapa:gaija atafo.ge‘ettapa 

house white men all came, we/we looked you (Europeans)/you come 

ayja‘aft havi:gi:hu‘a tapagsta t:mahud‘na-ne. 

now(14) you all deceived you talked we did thus. 


Notes. 

(1) Le., a haygago (Jate) or haykaru (Kamano): first this special spirit (ghost) 
came up; the southern people hear from the northern Kamano that owing to 
the presence of Europeans at Kainantu, this spirit is coming to do them harm. 
hangago is a ghost, a deceased person’s spirit. 

(2) It is said that this long snake, with another variety, will follow the appearance 
of the spirit. 


(3) These snakes, it is rumoured, will enter the vulvz of all women. As the text 
was given some time after the events it relates, and as they were later proved 
false, the narrator adds the words “‘ deceived us all” referring to the Kamano 
who spread the rumour. 


(4) A small house is then built, to be used as a latrine by the women. 


(5) The men removed all their valuables and sacred objects, and took them down 
to the new house. 


(6) An unspecified flower which when chewed leaves a blue stain. 
(7) The netzana green “ tanked ” (pidgin English)—a species of croton. 


(8) Pig’s blood is sprinkled on the croton leaves, as well as upon the door posts of 
the house. 


(9) The women are anointed with blood. J 
(10) Period of time—i.e., ten days. 
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(11) No spirit or snakes appear: the inmates of the house conclude that they have 
been deceived by the Kamano. 


(12) Le., on the eleventh day. 
(13) guma is the cleared ground surrounding the houses, including the dancing place. 
(r4) Le., Europeans come to Kainantu. 


APPENDIX SIX (in Kemiju Jate) 

watja:mu ara’no:ygeifa ki:marenenu a‘nejaga maizi:a 

from every place men big house __ build all women all stop 
aza:hundeinu(t), vene'ne maizi:a aza:hundeinu afu:jaga‘a anteiz.‘a 
build compartment, men all stop build compartment all pigs all put 
aza:hundeinu humare‘nenu. aft‘afu a:hainga numba: fu:a:gi(2) 
build compartment make thus. wild pigs you not kill only black pigs 
hainga, mt:gufajana huyga aniwaija ezht:genu 
you kill, spit leaves(3) you make you eat. that (white) man he comes 
numba: fu:a kanet‘weiga:her afi‘afu:mu avi:na maigahi:et hi:genu. 
black pigs will die and rot(4) wild pigs tusks will stop talk. 
numba:fu:a  hainu nenu hano‘hu:mainia na‘anthi:genu aidzu:muna. 
all black pigs/kill eat finish them all what make thus at Place(5). 
afaidpa(6) agt:a muriweiju unu ani:kea havi:rinu: enu 
man no good named Muriwei he went/that talk he heard: he came/ 
u:wa't(7) hampaidni:a, watjama‘feri:dni:a watja:mu ner‘enu, ja:wa 
to U:wa i/he spoke, men (who) died (white) men/come up(8), shells 
rucjahu:mainu hunetetet hi:genu. u:wa't haiga‘onteinu 
more, give all we make, come talked thus(g). U:wa‘i take stick 
hu:mainia, havi:get hanagt afa:a‘maiju hi:genu. a:niganomu 
made thus(r0), deceive (you), thus/you stop (nothing)(11) /talk. that man 
hu:mainia, tama‘a neithu:wet ani:gi:nizanagenu, anti:vimu havi:rimu 
talked, true I talk, you talk no good, all talk, corn hears 
unu mani:ja:ga(12) haompa:ga:hi:gi afa:a:mainga mi:gufa 
goes (talks to him) no good, will talk/you no talk you stop (nothing) /leaf 
aringano hi:genu. u:wa't hu:mainia havi:genehana‘a:gi:dna o:ndneiga:hu:wet 
you get, come/talk. U:wa‘i talk you deceive us I shall not eat 

hu:mainia. 

(this leaf) /talk. 


Notes. 
(t) Posts and planks are arranged in the middle of the house, dividing it into two 
compartments, one for men and one for women. 
(2) Wild pigs are not killed, only domesticated black ones ; it is rumoured that the 
spirits (i.e. Europeans) will kill all the black pigs, so to avoid this people kill 
and eat their black pigs. 
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(3) Mi:gufa leaves (with wild ginger, etc.) are chewed and sprayed on the meat, 
thus serving to spice it. 

(4) L.e., become rotten and stinking. 

(5) At Dzu:mana or Ju:maina, near the district of Kogu. One of the places at 
which these events occurred. 

(6) An unreliable person, or Ju:maina. 

(7) Le., name of the informant from Irafo (I:rafu) district, Usurufa. 

(8) I.e., the spirits of the dead will return as white men and “ give pay to all their 
friends.” 

(9) Muriwei talked thus to U:waii. 

(10) U:wa‘i gets hold of a stick and threatens Muriwei. 

(rz) Le., ‘‘ You do not speak the truth.” 


(12) The corn will hear this talk of U:wa‘i, his disbelief of Muriwei, and will tell the 
white men. 


APPENDIX SEVEN (in Kemiju Jate) 

mamulparilga oja:fa watja 2:meti sa:gimpa enu numparu 

this ground(1) white men hadn’t come (2) he comes/Place(3) 
kampi vi:genu tuzigafa(4) hutenu. vea:a:ma:a 
on road he goes big something/it comes, goes(5) talk. men and women 
amu‘ j2:ena hunu’ maindni:genu. henaga a:niganomd:ge aimgaiga eiwunu(6) 
afraid thus they stop. later those men this way they come 
aga:gi.nu kemidzuynga cfaidni:a efaigenu. ve'a:mo.a tuzijane 
round at Kemiju come sleep sleep. men and women/big something/ 
hunu‘ go-rionetht:genu. afu:ra aiko:ri:nu enu amt.genu 
talk all become afraid. some men pigs kill come give (them) 
sasumenta ami:dni:a  amt:genu. watja:mu marjatomigat 
steel axe give (them) give (them). men this good something 
nethi:ajafi(7) afi:vakafat nethu‘ et hunu‘. net‘jana eri:nu 
it comes, perhaps/big something/we think thus/talk. food collect 
etetetihunu’ net‘ami:genu fanto:na girigirija kagufena ami:dnt:a 
all come food, give  shells(8) cowrie (girigiri) shells tip out give (them) 
na‘ ahumerena. vi.genu sasu:menta ami:dni:a waija:mu joza antagigenu 
what do likewise. goes steel axe give (them) men tree cut 
ari:ta:na‘a evi-nu gu:pi aimars’ nenu mi:gufa amerenu ani.janteiti 
tree shavings collect in net bag fill up leaves collect with that 
ayga:senu hunu‘ nei‘neinu. watja matja nami.a 
rub talk thus/eat(g). from every place men sweet potatoes give 
hunu’ ampa'beridni na‘anethi:genu. henaga mo:nuwarijafa hi:genu 
talk show all what make thus. later white missionary(10) comes 
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agelenu watjanthutenu ju:na hundettnt na‘ ahunu‘ 
all look men all come/make good along him what make thus 
jofia matja ert:nu ctetetichunu eri:mpa furuhundeitni:a. 


sugar cane/sweet potatoes collect all come rub him rub his body. 


Notes. 


(1) 
(2) 


ay 


I.e., Kogu district. 
Sa:gi:tomba (or “‘ work boys of sa:gimpa’’) is translated in pidgin English as 
‘you win” or “‘a winner”: it is a word used by the Kamano to indicate a 
man who has worked for (or has sold something to) a European, and in return 
has received pay (either money or goods) and is “ good belly’ towards the 
aliens. These sa:gt:tomba are entering the southern districts: some men from 
villages near Kainantu have come in and received goods from the Europeans. 
Some sa.gi:tomba have come to Numparu, not far from the district of Kogu. 
That is to say, some material goods have been introduced for the first time : 
it is said that ‘“‘ the compound has come along Numparu.” This means that 
the sa:gi:tomba have worked at Kainantu or in its vicinity for a period stopping 
in what was called a ‘“‘ compound ”’: thus if these people return to their home 
village or visit another, and bring with them something of what they have 
received while in the employ of Europeans, it is said that the ‘‘ compound ”’ 
has come to such and such a village. In this case, some men from the Markham 
Valley visit Numparu. Also some of the more venturesome men from near- 
northern villages (about one day out from Kainantu) walk up to investigate 
the steady flow of rumours which have been coming down : coming to Menifinga 
Hill, near Raipinka (now a Mission Station) they are persuaded to work for 
miners and thus ‘“‘ worked along compound,” receiving goods or money in 
return. 

I.e., the “‘ compound.” 

It passes along. 


Some sa.gi:tamba natives from the Markham Valley come down to the southern 
villages. 


In return for the gift of pig meat, the natives receive an axe: they are persuaded 
to bring up food for other goods. 


The sa:gi:tomba give shells in return. 

The shavings and sawdust from the tree cut with the steel axes are placed in a 
bag and mixed with the mi:gufa leaves: this is then eaten, because they are 
‘“‘ good belly’ (pleased) with the axes. 

At a still later date, after the establishment of the Lutheran Raipinka Mission, 
some men come up from southern villages bringing food to sell: they meet 
the European missionary and rub his body—they then realize that he is not a 
marsalai (pidgin English for spirit). 


| 
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APPENDIX EIGHT (in Keijagana Jate) 
m9: patpa-gett tuzizona’gli:nteitni:a enu agarabewatja:t: pi 
reason belong ground(r)/big wind blows(2) it comes/to Agarabe(3) 
a:md.ge nona kt:magete'a ; jefa:na joza titagt‘a 
it comes. all menall women house all build; — stones(4) trees(5) all cut 
haijetja, ma'ge'nei‘ja; hitahuma:gene‘a fi 
all fasten, in house/all put ; all kill pig all build platform/on platform/ 
net‘maige’a. a:ninoterga ka:gana fe'getnatja. kamanowatja:moa:ge 
all put(6). on to that house blood all smear(7). Kamano people 
a:nizona:mu kamanowatrja: pr enu verft 
that wind to Kamano people it comes it comes/men, perhaps/ 
apima. fantnetfi negega. ft a'glono’' gozt'glihudnt. 
women and children, perhaps old women, perhaps shiver. 
hi:gei‘a nona:gt‘a gumajanagli:a naja, jefanahati:dnaja 
all make all build house all clear (ground) /all do thus, all collect stones/ 
jozafitagi:tnaja jozidamaindnaja harjet‘ja(8) nopi ma'getne'a ; afucheidnaja 
all cut trees all collect leaves all fasten in house/all put ; all kill pigs 
heiapa noterga ka:gana netfe'ge'a, hitahumagene'a afuca 
kill on to house. blood all smear, all make platform pigs 
a:ni'‘taft ma'genaja. a:nizonamu a’glhi:nu enu  usagufawaija:pi 
on that platform/all put. that wind blows comes to Usurufa people 
vema.ge a:ma:ge tetethudni:a. nona:gt:a gumajana 
it comes men women all shake. all build house (clear) place/ 
a’ gli:ma'ge‘naja joza fitagt:tnaja jefahatidnaja haijtija 
all carry, cut (make)/tree/all cut (shape) all collect stones/all fasten / 
nopr ma'genaja ; afuchet‘a noteiga ka.gana netfe'ge'a a:nifu:a 
in house all/put ; all kill pigs on to house/blood all smear that pig 
hitahumagene'a a:ni‘glet ma'getnaja. 1:na:geti jatewatja:ma:ge ka:pt 
all make platform all carry all put. that (wind) Jate people Place 
a:nizona:mu a’gli:nenu veft a:pr a’gli:nu 
that wind it blows men, perhaps women, perhaps it catches (takes) 
tetethudni:a. nona:gi‘a 
all shake all shake. all building house/(clear) place take 
a’ gli:ma'gene'a jefahatidnaja jozafitagi:tnaja jozaida hamaia 
all take completely all collect stones/all cut trees leaves(g) all pluck 
haijaidnaja nopr ma'getnaja. afuzhet‘a a:nthi:ta:ft 
all fasten in house all put. all kill pigs/make oven on that platform 
ma'gene'a, a:ninoteiga ko:gana fe'getnaja. 1:na:gelt 
all put, on to that house blood all smear. that (wind) Keijagana people 
a:nizonamu a’gli:nu timi:ge'a vemo.ge atetethudni:a noneigi‘a 
that wind blows all come down men women all shake all build house 
gumana‘a'gli:a hi:ta:hu‘a afuzhet‘a:gi‘a hi:ta:ft 
all clear place all make platform all kill pigs, make oven on platform 
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ma'genaja ; ko:gana a:ninotetga fe'getnaja. i:na:geti fo:gewatja:pr 

all put ; blood on that house all smear. that (wind) Fo:re people 
timti:ge a a:nizonamu nona:gi‘a gumajana a'gli:a huma:ge'naja 
all come down that wind all work house place (clear) take all make thus 
jefanati:dnaja jozafitagi:tnaja jozida haijaidnaja nopr ma’ genaja. 

all collect stones/all cut trees leaves all fasten in house all put. 

afu:het‘a hi-ta:fi neima'ge'a, ko:gana noteiga fe'getnaja. 
all kill pigs/all build/on platform all put, blood on to house all smear. 
ina:gelt ha:ga:watja:mu i:navijate timi:genu tetethudm:a. nonagi- 


that (wind) Ha:ga people at I:navi it comes down/all shake, house 
ma'genenu jefananethati:nu jozanetfitegi:nu jozida hamainuhateniainu 

all build all collect stones all cut trees leaves all pluck and fasten 

nopr ma'genenu. afu:henagi:nu hi:ta:huma'ge‘nenu 

in house/all put. all kill pigs, make oven, platform make 

a:nthi:ta: ft neima'genu. ko:gana  noterga netfe'genu i:na‘ahudni:a. 
on that platform all put. its blood on to house all smear all make thus. 
i:na:gett a:nizonamu jalwaijaht timi:genu vemu a:mu  tetethunu 

that (wind) that wind Place(10) it comes down/men women shake 
nona:gi.nu gumaja:a’gli:nu; afu:heinu ko:gana noteiga netfe'genu jefana 
house build place clear ; pigs kill blood on to house smear stones 
hati:nu jozafitagi:nu jozida hamainu harjainu a:minopt ma'getni:a 
collect trees cut leaves pluck fasten them/in that house/put 

t:na:gett neigi:viwaija:pi a:nizonamu a’gli:nu timi:genu vemu 
that (wind) Place(11) people that wind blows’ it comes down/women men 
tetethudni:a: nona kti:ma'ge'nenu jefana hatt:dni:a joza fitagt:tnt:a joztda 

all shake: house all build stones collect trees cut leaves 
hamainu a:ninopi ma'getnenu. afu:hainu a:ninoteiga ko:gana 
pluck in that house/put. pigs kill on to that house/blood 
netfe'genu hi-ta huma'ge'nenu a:nthi:ta:fi ma'getni:a.  t:nagett 

smear platform make that platform put. that (wind) 
afi:go:paga timti:dni:a timi:ge'a a:nijaki:hu a timi:dni:a. 

down below it comes down go down that do goes down(12). 


Notes. 

(x) L.e., in pidgin English, ground/“‘ arse’: place of origin. 
(2) A cold wind bringing the “ spirit ’’ (unspecified). 

(3) It comes to the Agarabe linguistic unit, near Kainantu. 

(4) Oven stones: placing them within the house to represent stores. 
(5) Lengths of wood to represent knives and guns. 


(6) Pigs are killed and placed upon the platform. 
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(7) Blood is sprinkled and smeared on the house, as well as on the stones and logs 
representing objects. 

(8) Into bundles. 

(9) The leaves represent newspaper. 

(10) South of Mo:ge, in Fo:re country. 

(xz) In Fo:re territory: there is also a place of this name in the Kogu district. 


(12) L.e., the wind continues southwards, south-east and south-west, towards the 
Papuan border. 


APPENDIX NINE (in Keijagana Jate) 

aga:ft  watja:ma:ge na:na ki:ma'ge'te‘a ettetethe'paigeta nona:gi:ma'gene‘a 

Place(r) people house all build all shake all build house 
a:ninopt. jefana hati:dnaja, 2:pa huma'gene‘a a:nizt:pa:gli 
in that house. stones all collect, platform all make that platform 
hati:dnaja agndnaja agu.net‘eigenu natapthaidni:a ; fanofa, zozovi:tet‘jana, 
all collect place altogether all together place on top(2); croton, flowers, 
a:nino:na ket'gli:a vego:hudnaja vego:hudtet‘a. ve'a a:na 
altogether that house plant all make around/all around. men women 
md.:go:ginopt nehewaija ; a’gli:et‘a agu:ner‘et‘a hawatdnaja. mo:go:‘ganomu 
in one house all sleep; all come all together all sleep. one man 
ma:go.a:na ta’ fahunu‘ athaidni:a haigiena. a:nia:‘mu 
one woman he holds (her)/copulates (“fight ’’) copulate. that woman 
a:noa‘ma.et ta:hu-teiena. a:nina:na ateiger‘a noteiga eiapa 
her husband he fights (her). that house all leave to village they come/ 
maindne'a ko:tihudni:a  ka:tthuter‘a. a:nino:na ataga:genu a:nino‘mu 
they stop hold court(3) they hold court. that house they leave that house 
ha'gaipainu timi:nu ma:pa:gli’ atagli‘gainu a:nt:fa‘ago:fatu‘gli 
it collapses (breaks) it comes down that house covers up those stones fall 

ha'neidni:a. a:niganomu a:gi:a ko:tiweifa 

down/thus stopped. one man that man named Ko:tiweifa(4) 
tneigthunu‘ hapaigetna 
he talked thus talked I heard. 


Notes. 
(1) Place, near Komperi, west of Raipinka : Kamano territory. 


(2) A platform or bench is made in the house and the stones placed upon it—repre- 
senting stores. 


(3) The English word “ court,” which has been adopted into these languages. Here, 
a native court was held, presided over by the local headman. 


(4) From I:navi district ; Jate country. This case was obtained fromKo:tiweifa. 
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APPENDIX TEN (in Kamano and Usurufa)!4 
(Kamano) : zasemu:‘a nezerina:’ neherehite‘na ne‘hi:ge'na kuma'‘zana 
(Usurufa) : jawi‘ko:me jato:kena a'teteu'vai‘ mt:ragetana maru‘ja'ta: 
wind caught me, I shook this I did. place 
eri‘no:wa na‘za ananehane 
ma'tau’ kematjau'jana noita'tare mira’geo.nu 
I cleared we cleared. what comes up you do this ? 
kumazana eri‘no.‘a e‘ne'ruckena: wa'hema:‘a 
mira’ getitaka maru‘'jata: ma'tau‘ kematjau'jana wai'jukago:ma/ 
talk thus. place we-two cleared/we cleared, men 
ka:vera ering: ka'verente‘naza hu‘nea huno:ta'mi:geta nena: kena. 
a:wa'a ma'mena ama'ti:mikat u'var’ wumati'mi:taka kenau'jana 
food _ got, all cooked for us talk make and give us, we we eat, 
ti:nafa'reteyka kumate‘ ana'hu‘nea fa'reteta 
na:ma' petuwe ma'ruka® ja'mau mirauaret petuweka 
water, you wash in (cleared) place/you come sit down, thus talk. we washed, 
kumate‘ eneme'nu:keno:* musehu'na:* 
ma'ruka® u'kemau'jana a'va:gu'go:ma a'mu‘wama'rena 
in (cleared) place/we came sat down./men (and) women happy, 
ava.'re'nea neregeng:* anahu‘ uma’ se‘ne ne’ go:kena:* 
t:jarar kejattana ko:naujana 
dance (made dance) we did thus. we went to sleep we two looked(r1) 
zagamera a'va‘na'gantega tasa’mi:‘nea 
katina'ka‘ mira'tena tt'mati'mikat 
song on dream-road thus did (or, was) talked to us-two: “‘ you open, open 
ana'waga'fana ne'gi:2:'wet haykaruka'fana ne'gijo:wet a’va'na'gantega 
ana'waiuter'ju wata'o:tama katina'ka 
this door you open ghost-door you open.” on dream-road 
nasa'mi:‘nea a'gafa‘a kasamuwet 
miratena timati’mti:kat ai:ma ti:mamu’ 
thus did (or, was) it told me. account of it(2) I tell you! 


Notes. 


(1) Le., Kara‘u and her husband. 
(2) ‘‘ arse ” in pidgin English ; meaning description or account, explaining something. 


APPENDIX ELEVEN (in Kamano)! 
nagara a'vepinka na:'ni:‘arega garu'finka wa:'na: 
I at Raipinka/I stopped. to my village in Grufi, I came. 


104 From a female informant, named Kara’u, of Kogu (Usurufa) : this text was obtained by 
Catherine H. Berndt. 


106 Recorded by C. H. Berndt, from Timikasa, from Grufi (Kamano district). 
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a'vanarawa'hemo:‘a nara'ru‘hemo:‘a haynkaru‘zana <‘ne'rige‘na 

all big men all countrymen ghost thing (all) caught, (and) I I came 
neo:ge'na:’ maigo:ra nena’ fu'a egeta 

I came one (man) my mother’s brother’s son we two came ; 
a‘ana:ve'ene eta so:nta'zjupa pina 
that boy, his name A‘anave, with we two came, on Sunday in “ church” 
neneke zamasa'mi:teta a’ti:rmi'ta gumate nemi'nuykeno: 
talk we two talked to them, we two came down to place we stopped. 
nena'varu'a tasami:‘nea 
one boy my countrymen he talked to us two/all big men 
haykaru‘zja <‘nert’zje a'nagehu‘zja nera'semt:ana ma:gesu'e 

ghost thing all caught all did, he talked to us two. ‘“‘ we two go look,” 
hu:ta tagara vu'na:‘a uhunt'tt:ta . 
we two said. we we two went we two came up we two looked house 
t:ta huntete'no:* afura heno:' ana’i:tare ka:nina 
built platform made and put pig _ killed on that platform/put banana 
mentuna za:guna evina: maigo:ra no:na_ ki:no:‘ 
sugarcane “‘ pitpit’’ (food) sweet potato got put. one house built, 
a:mu‘no:mpina 2:'si:‘na:na_ kin'tetena: a'’nampiyka zafa a'ti:a hu'no:‘ 

in middle small house built, put, in there wood rifle made 
taro:'huna:‘ ana'ki:no:' ntetena:’ mant:‘nege'‘ta tare'netereimo: ana'zana 
made fastened put stopped, (and) we two men that something 
e‘ne'rige'ta ne'hukeno: hu‘nea ha'vi:ge 
we two took, we two asked _-we two talked, one man he said, false 
ta'ma:ge nehane e‘neruwe tu:’na ka'no:na e‘neruwe huno:‘ 

true you talk, rifle, I got axe knife I got? he said. 

nehi:ge'ta tagara erige’ta ka‘mene'no:' nehukeno:' me'ni:getena:‘ 
he said, (and) we two we we took, we looked, we talked, he stop, stop. 
hunos muke'a ka'fana nagan'kura ka’sante‘ 
“hi!” he said (round stone)/at door he went to open/I, myself in doorway 

“you stop,” he said. A‘anave he grasped, inside house he went in 
mareri'nea:’ nagara ase'mti‘no:wa ke’sanama_a'ti:ma ka'no:na_ tuma: 
he went in. well, I I spoke to him, “if you see rifle, knife, axe, 
zago:ma ke'suyka tama:'ge huyka nesemijo:' agara 
shells, if you see true you talk, you tell me,’’ I talked thus. he 

hu‘nea vu'na_ ke'swama ta'’ma:ge me‘ne'st:ge‘na kasemt:gahuwe 
he said, “I go if I see true if it stop, I (if it’s there) I will tell you.” 
huno:’ a'ti:a zafare’ma ta'ro:hun'te'nea a'ti:a 

he said. he went in that house rifle of wood made, put rifle 
n'te‘nea moa:rino:* vaka'neng: keana zafare 
fastened _ put, he went to take, he unfastened, he looked. ‘‘ wood 
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tava.'hu‘zja ha'vi:ge hu'zyja kegenoa: ko-tege’ finte 

all made, false ll talk all put.” he looked, in Kate language 
nasem1:‘nea, ha'vi:ge nase'mi:ge‘na evigama' ka'santega 
he told me, “false talk,” he told me, (and) I “‘I take, you come, in doorway 
nemt na'mige'na ‘ert‘na kumapr: 

you give me,’ I said. he gave me, (and) I I took on to (cleared) place/ 
emen'te‘na  mt:ga wa'he me'ni:‘nage‘na amazana 

I came put, all men all stopped, (and) I/I talked to them. “ this thing 
hus‘na anawa'hera tusige'hu‘na ke'su‘no:a ana'hu‘na 

no good thing,’ I said. those men plenty I talked/I scolded, thus I talked. 
a'vepiynka ert‘na vu:'ku:re hu‘na zjafa've'a 

at Raipinka I take I like to go, I said: I took I went Jafave, 
ananthu‘na ha'nehu'zane nazampintt moa:rino:* 


thus I talked, we two fought, he said. at my hand he went to grab, 

taram'pinka mete'vu'nea ana'higens:e a‘ana:vi‘a teve areperuhuno:' 

in bush he threw, thus he did. A’anavi fire (made fire by striking 

no:na __kare’suwe ne'hige‘na nagara nefa‘nema:fa. 

match), ‘‘ house I shall burn ’’/he said, (and) | I I said, ‘“‘ my father’s 

no:net hugens: ataregeta vu:ta na:n'tega 

house you leave,’”’ I said. he left (it), (and) we, we two went to village. 

uhunt'ti:ta ha:za'fa ta'vava'ra’ a'fuka‘ama 

we two came up/men (and) women old men old women, “‘ pig belong you, this 

havi:gema hi:geyn'kama zago:'ma tu:ma hu:ykama 

false you talk, shells axe _ rifle would get, you talk. 

ha:zaka‘ama fuka‘ama evinka he:yka ma:miynkens: 

garden belong you, this pig belong you, this you get you kill, you go give, 
nene'zana meni: go.‘et hu‘na 

come, food now we two see,” I said, I scolded them, thus all did. 

anage'huta a'nava'hera ke'su:kena:* 

“talk belong God,’ you hear’’ we two talked thus/those men I scolded. 

ta'ma:ge ha'vi:gehu:ta afu'ra nehena ne'hu:keyka ha:ne huno:* 

“true, false, we talk, pig we eat we make, you you talk,’ he said. 

ne'hi:ana taga'va no:n'ti‘arega a'vepinka vu'a ha'gi: so:ntama:'g9: 

he talked we to our village Raipinka we two went. well, another Sunday 

va'gareigeta ma:'g9:so:n'ta:re wa'hera uhuniti‘zja 

we two missed, one Sunday men all came up. ‘‘ men belong Grufi 

ka'he:ku neht:je a'ti:ma tu'ma: zago:'ma e‘nerigenka 

to kill-you (they) talk; rifle, axe, shells, would get, you 

mo:rtha'vi:zahunteyka a:ykena:  ka'he:kaha:je hi:ge‘na 

you went to spoil (it) for us you come (they) will kill you,’’/he said, (and) I 

nava're‘na m9:'go:ra heginka'no:na e‘nert‘na nagara 

my big brother he took me; one cane I got, I 
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hu‘no:wa a'ru:wa'heromina.* tart'vatafa‘a negeng: 

I said: ‘‘ not another man; our mother (and) father (they) looked (I) 

tahe:' si:je hu‘na eta kantega nea:kena." 

suppose (they) kill us’’ I said. we two came/we two came, on road we two came. 

ka'tt: hu‘nea ka'he:kehu‘nea amareti: ctenka 

men belong Ka’ti:pero: (they) said “‘ he kill you, he said here you go back 

ne'hi:ge'na nagera hu‘no:wa ka'na:rire tarera‘et 

you go!”’ he said, (and) I I I said, ‘‘it good, our mother 

tafa‘er ka'na:re ta'he:gahi:je hu‘na nimpu‘nimo:fo:na ase'mi‘n9:wa 

our father good he will kill us two,” I said. my big brother I told him, 

tahe:'sa:genka a'vempahuyka mo:'go:ra zama'he:geta‘o 

if they kill (fight) us two, you you strong one let us two kill them, 

hute‘na heiginkano:na ki:naga chent'to:ana 

[ said. cane one I took I came by night we two came up. 

anay'kem9.‘a amanehi:ge'na na:mpt 

that talk nothing, talk (and) I man (and) women in house 

ma'rerige' na zagamera hamane'no:' huynka‘zja merene’ri:zana 

gone inside, (and) I song we sang we made, (and) all all went inside. 

za'game'numamo: huteta' a'ti:rmita’ vu-nana tahe:kema 

song belong God we made, we two came down, we two went prepared to fight 
hu‘naza wa'hema:‘a fuka'va pepafi:na erino:‘ atahuna:‘nentena: 

us two all talked. men tobacco in paper took, filled, put 

tevea hu:karena: me'ni.‘nege'na anano:mpinka u'nefara:kina: 

fire made, made ready all stopped, (and) I in that house I went inside, 

anava'hema:‘a keo:'suno: me'nt.‘negeta 

those men _ without talk all stopped, (and) we we two went to sit down. 

hagi: fuka'va atahu‘zja nte‘nazja eri‘zja = nerami'zja hu‘nazja 

well, tobacco all filled up/all put all took all gave us two, all talked. 

ata'vanke'na mi:ga wa'hemoa:* 

“ different boy, you not you leave (it), I, all from every place men 

heazja'hu'na emari:ha'vi:za'ha:ne 

do (this), (and) I we would have got, but you you came spoilt (it) for us,” 

huno:'  ke’ma ta'su‘ne'ma‘a einage’hu‘na kesu‘no:we huno:* 

he said, talk he scolded us. ‘“‘ thus I, I scolded you,” he said 

nerase’mt:ana tagara a'nu:tuna a’gafa‘a amanahu' 

he spoke to us two. “we, God account of Him this we two make, 

me‘negeta atara:huta‘ go:rabara 

he stop, (and) we we leave (it), we two, come spoil (it) for us. before 

a'fu'ma:’ ka'vrama. hi:jayka'na  hu:ta' ma:na:‘va'hera 

pig dog (made) thus we (were) we stopped. Mission men 

patrol officer/he came ‘ you be good, you stop,’ he said, he told us,”’ 
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a'nagehuta‘ anavahera a'su:keno:‘ nta‘hi:teno:’ hu'nazja  ta'ma:ge 
thus we talked. those men we told. (they) heard, all talked, “ true, 
havi:ge'hu:ta <‘neruy'ke ma:fa'vave'nima:ka sa.‘e'gante n'teyka 
false, we talk we (may) get? boy belong me, you good road you put, 
menijo.'gu nenese’mi:net anage'hu‘zja me'ni:‘nazja e‘i:na'hu‘zja 
you stop good,”/(they) told me, all talked thus. all stopped, thus all (talked). 
henka‘a crampa‘a keve warust'finti a'rurugu’ hu'nea 

later crampa _ cartridge(2)/in aeroplane (crashed)/broke (crashed) 
warusi'finti erina: taregitaregt keveraga‘a ma:n'tenea 

in aeroplane he got, four “ cartridge belong you’’/he went to put,/ 
hu'nea amaza‘ nene'mt:genka 

he took, showed us,/he said. “this thing give me, but you 
ma:farave'ni:ma:ka ertha'vi:zane'hayke'na nehuwe anagehi:ge'na hung. 
boy belong me, you you spoilt (it), (and) I I talk, thus I talk,’’ he said, 


ne'verige' na goia'na kahetfazjam’ pr hu‘na_ g9:a'na 
he showed me, (and) I I looked ‘‘ new thing perhaps ?’’ I said I looked. 
go:raba‘za‘ kege‘na nagara hu'no:wa havi:ge 

old thing it came up, (and) I I looked, I I said, ‘it false. 
warusi:je md:ga:ra fa:reyka'st:ga he‘nea ht:ge‘na nta'ha:‘no:wa 
aeroplane one in Fo:re country crashed, it (did), (and) I I heard, 
warust'fintt amake'vea ma:rinka e‘nanazane 

in aeroplane this cartridge you went to get you came (put) that thing,” 
hu‘na hugeno:‘ mi:ga vahera zamagazet'hu‘nea anaht:ge‘zja 


I said I said. all men it (made) them all shamed all made thus. 
hankaru‘ke: ata're‘nazja neneke kasamwei 
ghost talk ll left. talk I tell you! 


Notes. 


(1) In these languages the singular of both nouns and verbs may be used in a 
collective sense, to imply a group acting in concert. E.g., here the verb is 
singular, but the sense is plural, referring to the men of a certain village. 

(2) Lit., arrow. 


APPENDIX TWELVE (in Kemiju Jate) 

funantina waija:mo:ja gu:‘a:gt mana:kerifi:na:ga nongt:fa timaretja. 

Place(r) all people Place(r) Place(z) house built all completed. 
a:na ta: rigt‘ma:g9:gt waijana mu:gijana mani‘no:mpt maindnaja 
women two and one (three) men plenty in this house all stopped ; 
sita:‘na:ne hu:teija. vrano:ngeifa ki:moa:ret‘ja jefana,  josafru:ba, 
store(2) house all said. big house all built —stones(3), posts(4), 
katpana, a:ninoma:na mareinu —_ava:teindnaja josa:‘aisa af2‘mana:ga 
white sand(5), that house put within/all full up leaves marked(6) 
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avi‘ga:fa:ma nemare'jafena. watja:ka  ferimainia agaija pasi:ka 

(small grubs) have eaten. (his) friend he die he pass to you(7)/ 
ma: mari: genu net't hutenu. watja:‘a‘muna eri:nu apami:dnaja 

him that (show)/he comes /talk. his friends get give 

na‘achunnu. josa t:ta:wi:nu sa:ramthundnt:a hutenu 

what do thus. tree sharpen(8) musket (rifle) make/do. 

afu':a ati:a‘etru:gt hi:genu afu:ra 
from every place, men pigs you get (and) kill/get rifle(g) talk. pigs 
ainu stestihu:mainu a:ni:veana ami:genu mainuneitni:a na‘anthunu’ 
kill all come those men give (them)(10) all eat what do thus. 
nagthundni:a waiati:a:mu tagarifenihunu 

talk thus white men our friends’ think of (remember) us/ 
fenujamu' mari:genu eri:nu nei‘enu  afaijama‘a nera‘a:mi‘ ment 
(goods) “‘ pay’ put get he comes little, only give us(II); now 

ati:a eru‘anagi:ta cija:fa haida karabusgugahu' et ati:watja:ma 
rifle we get white man we shoot(12)/gaol we shall (go)(13) policemen(14)/ 
netezijana hu:gahu‘et(15). ha:gt mo:nuke tafu watja:ma:ga 

all come we shall fight. well Mission talk(16) at Tapu(17)/all people, you 
netha:nana u'fa‘a(18), etaruht:genu, 

you talk (you get nothing), you talk about nothing. all come together, 
watja:mu o:nu trutruni:va a’gi:a rama:gu ha' paindnat hampaigenu. 
people go  tultul(1g) named Rama:gu(20)/all go talk to him talk to him. 
pa' pintansfantni:jaga tavari:nu egi:ta anina:nte' . emenune 
all school boys(21) catch us all come (and) we to that village(22). we come 
a:negt'ja. anigthu‘naja ant:reiga‘s:'wu 


all arrive. some men all talk thus there you not go(23) 
nethisana:genu —ati:reiga:hi‘ hi:geta ethethumareta u:‘da 

no good you go they’ll shoot you, talk, we talk thus, we we go 

aning:ntet watjt humainune watji‘hu:da a:nino:na awatjagi:ta 

to that village/we come up we come up thus/that house we surround 
mu.gia‘ve'a ana:tu:a:genu utet‘stett:geta  taiga‘herdna. 

all people we surround (them)/(all run away) those (who wished to) shoot us. 
hi:aygana a'gi:a karabushu-da ; neiu:da kanteiga 


this man named Kari:‘eru(24) we gaol (him)(25); we go on road 
na:gthu:da  hu:mainu‘a, kagaja rama‘a ati:ana crimainana ? hu:‘a:genu 


we talk thus/talk, “you true musket you got?” we ask 
a:niganomu. havi:gi‘he'ha:geta nenta:fa:huda net‘a:gi _—_neteigetna net‘u:dna 
that man. “deceived you you hold me you come release me, I go 
afu:na aidna tampu:mi:zu:wet, hi:geta(26) kagaja 

pig I kill I give you, “he talk, (and) we you musket 


evi: mimaina:nagt tagaja kanakamuda kand‘da:fa hu:maina‘anagi:ta 
you receive we  kanaka(27) we hold you/we hold you fast 
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a:nga:tergahune hu-da. aigo:ri:da antfimaree teta ; atpo:ja:hu:da 
we can’t release you we talk. we fight him/we fight him(28); we carry him 
hi:ap'pentet(29) ka:tt:huda(30) karabust hu:mainune  henaga‘a 
to patrol officer/we (make) court gaol we put (him) later on 
eta ka:ti:huda katuhentoykenu 


he work there, (and) we we come/we make court we leave him. 
our place we stop. 


Notes. 

(x) Northern Kamano village. This case occurred during the war years, when 
the Missions at Raipinka and Kainantu were withdrawn and the patrol base 
was controlled by A.N.G.A.U. (vide L. Mair, of. cit., pp. 185-198). L.e. to say, 
control was relaxed over all these districts, except in the immediate vicinity 
of Kainantu. 
(2) English word, “ stone.” 
(3) L.e., symbolizing goods. 
(4) L.e., symbolizing rifles and knives. 
(5) Le., symbolizing salt. 
(6) Leaves, marked with grub trails or eaten by these insects, resembling writing : 
these signify letters used by Europeans (called in pidgin English, “‘ pass ’’). 
(7) Pidgin English, ‘* pass,’’ meaning “ letter.’’ The spirit of the dead man sends 

a “‘ pass,” the leaf, to his friend. 

) Whittle, making a rifle. 
(9) Rifle, ati:a, a bow. 

) Gifts of pigs’ meat are made to those looking after the big house. 

) Le., “‘ White men, our friends, remember us and we receive ‘ pay’ (goods, 
gifts) ; but they have given us only a little. Now we have rifles (the wooden 
ones they have made) and we shall shoot them—perhaps we shall go to 
gaol. ..”’ Elaborated: ‘“‘ White men gave us only a little: all these things 
the spirits of the dead sent to us, but the white man collected them ; we want 
to receive all that the spirits send.” 

(12) L.e., to shoot the Europeans. 

(13) Pidgin English word used here “‘ kalabus ’’ meaning “ gaol.” 

(14) Lit., ‘‘ bow-man.”’ 

(15) ‘‘ If the police (i.e., patrol officers) come we can fight them.” 

(16) L.e., “‘ talk belong God,” referring to those under Mission influence. 

(17) At Tapu district, northern Kamano, bordering the Agarabe linguistic group. 
(18) L.e., “‘ You talk only of God—you have nothing.” 
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(19) Le., (in this case a self-appointed ¢udtu/—an official Government interpreter 
usually appointed for each district: here he is the executive for the luluai 
(or tulwat), the district leader or headman. 

(20) Brother of I:joki, narrator of this text, and now a Mission teacher (partly 
trained) at Kemiju: I:joki and Rama:gu were born at Tapu (partly Kamano, 
partly Agarabe) ; the latter is the local tultul, and Mission supporter. 

(21) Rama:gu collects his “‘ school boys’ (he was appointed an untrained teacher 
by the Lutheran Mission, having come under the influence of the Raipinka 
Mission. When the Mission was withdrawn, he retained his school at Tapu). 
The word pa’pintanefantni:jaga is derived from the English word “‘ paper ’’— 
meaning “ paper/boys.”’ 

(22) L.e., Funantina, not far from Tapu. 

(23) Some people warn Rama:gu and his followers—‘‘ You can’t go there, they’ll 
shoot you, as they have rifles” 


(24) Leader of this movement, at Funantina. 
(25) Rama:gu fastens Kari:‘enu’s arms behind his back, “‘ putting him kalabus.” 
(26) Kari:‘enu attempts to bribe his captors to release him. 


(27) Rama:gu replies, ‘‘ You threatened us like bush kanaka—we won’t release 


” 


you.” The term “ kanaka”’ (pidgin English) here means an unsophisticated 
native. 


(28) Rama:gu and his followers hit and maltreat him, so much so that they must 
carry him. 


(29) They take him to the administrative officer (pidgin English, ktap) at Kainantu: 
i.e., to kiap Tar” (Taylor ?). 

(30) A court is apparently held, at which Kari:‘enu is judged guilty and put in 
prison. He was put to work in the “ kalabus’”’ at Kainantu, and released 


after approximately three months. There is no record of this case in the local 
Kainantu Government records. 


APPENDIX THIRTEEN (in Kemiju Jate) 

fa:munoft watja:mo.ja tapua'go:sunarana ganomu a'gi:a 

Place(1) all people two old Tapu men(2) one man named 
jujo:‘0 ganomu a'gi:a gwovjampr netgt nethaja joza‘aida 
Jujo:‘o one man named Gwoijampi(3) mad all thus leaf 
ana:magettna ert:dna. us‘ana afo:t-ni:mu hewaindtena‘a go:mu:rt 
they gave them they took. they went their father all buried grave 
nona ki:mere‘ana: ka:na wert:‘ena ev‘ana mi:mari‘ter‘na 
house they built(4): road they two inside/(this way) grave put along 
stto:‘no:nt hu:teitna ma:go:va. kt:meredne josafru:ba jafakaipa mari:ena 
store house(5) talked one. made tree split stones _ put in 
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a:va:temarena. ana:burao:faidna afa‘a:maindni:ena. keigikeigt‘etana afo:i:nt:mu 
fill up inside. they not sleep they sit down wait. night comes their father 
go:mu:rt fenu‘jamu enumarednisi:anafena ageigi‘a'geigi humaina‘a 
grave (goods) ‘“‘ pay’”’ come put it or not they two look, look they do thus/ 
na‘ahu:‘ana ani:fi:na:ga maina‘a:genu(6). nefantnitu:tu:‘amu 

what thus, they two at this place they two stop. — their children 

eztja:fena aga:wa'maigetena a:nti:renu unu 

waited for them they waited (they looked for them) they went/ 


agi:fa'va:ndihunu' katjuanemi:dna—s no‘a_— ata:hu:weigenu neri:genu. 
they find these two all “fight ’’ them house they burn make fire. 
anantafa‘hu‘ja, karabust hu:gachet hugt‘ja. 
they hold those ‘“ fathers,” they come/gaol(7) will make all talk(8). 
anohi:gi:ena et‘ja nonter‘ ta:genu maindennu a:gesa 
they sorry they come/at village/release (them) they stop ear 
ho:hi:genu a:gesahavenu no:termainia. 

hear no good ear hear(g) village they stop. 


Notes. 

(1) At Fa:mu, Kamano district. 

(2) It is said that a sorcerer of Fa:munofi gave a leaf (magically treated) to these two 
old men of Tapu and consequently made them mad (mentally deranged : 
abnormal; pidgin English, “ longlong ’’). 

(3) These two men were brothers. 

(4) They build a house near their father’s grave. 

(5) They make a road leading from the grave to their house, which is the store. 

(6) They wait near the store house, going to and from the grave of their father to 
see if he has left them “ pay.’’ If money had been placed on the grave, they 
could collect it and go to the store they had erected to purchase goods. 

(7) L.e., local gaol instituted by the headman. 

(8) They think they will place the two old men in gaol. 

(9) Le., now they understand that they were foolish. 


APPENDIX FOURTEEN (in Kemiju Jate) 

namura aningana  a'gi:a kaygi:tu agaja afu'mu hami hunami:ni 

Place(1) old woman named Kangi:tu she belong pig/dream talked to me 
hutenu hi:genu watja:a:mu afu:‘na:ma ki:marenofena, enu abo:renu 
talked thus/talked, people house for pig all build finish, come dance 
unu jo:fena ami:genu aginethu:wet hunu', a:moa:gi huteinu afu:fa 
go ‘“‘pay” give (her) pig I call out (thus)(2), sing (thus) coarse fern(3) 
wokainu noijuza‘a'rt haineteti:a na‘a humarizu:genu, afu:ga‘a 
dig out fasten to door attach what (thus)/do that way, your pig 
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nagthunu' : havi:get’ hi:genu. maint fenuna 
it will not die, she talked thus(4): false talked. money(5) goods 
ami.teigenu nagthunu’ anigananet‘a:mi:a 


give her talked thus/they will give pay all right/one belong me 
nefantnerja:gadni neizu:ja maindnianagi:nu fenu-‘jana ert:nu net‘janagi afu' 

my child plenty they stop goods get all come pig 
hainga keinga no:mpt marednegenu enu' fenu:‘jana 

you kill/oven in house you put you come/you eat — goods 

mari:zi:genga ericju hacgenu. ma:go:‘gana a’gi:a mentuna agaja 

you come put you get she talked(6). one man named Mentuna he 

na:mpt afu:a aigo:ri:nu ki:nu no:mpi maretenu maindnenu., 
in house made platform, pig _ killed cooked in house put it stopped. 
enu ne‘nenu fenu:‘jana mari.zijafena aga:wa:‘hunu’ maigetenu. 

he come/eats goods come wait for “ pay ’’ wait thus he stopped(7). 
mani‘neygana nagihunu’ hamp‘paidni:a, mant:gihana, naiju enu 

this old woman talked thus/talked to her, you talked thus,/when/come 
nefantnijaga:gama fenu:‘jana maregai‘hi:ei ? —hacgenu, agajaht:genu. 


your children goods will come put? said, he asks (said). 
fert:genu. a:niganomu anta:fahunu’ aigo:rt‘nu karabusthu:mainia. 
run away(8). that man held her fights her gaol make(9). 
Notes. 


(1) Kamano district. 

(2) A pig comes to her in a dream and tells her to make the people build a large pigs’ 
house. She then calls out to all the people to bring up their pigs and place them 
in the house: later they will all receive “ pay.” 


children will come and live here—they will hold a big feast and give you all much 
‘pay ’.’’ She pretends that she has many children, but in reality she has none. 
(7) “‘ Who will come and eat and give me‘ pay’ ?”’ The man waits for his goods. 
(8) The old woman runs away in shame. 
(9) He puts her in “ kalabus ” at Namura ; i.e., places her under a local guard and 
forces her to undertake some task as punishment. 


APPENDIX FIFTEEN (in Keijagana Jate) 
li:go:gawatja:ma:ge et‘apa nupa:guwatja:fit nogt:juha:gi:a 
Tirokai(1) people all come Numparu people house build, talk 

nogima'ge'na:ge'a jozagli ha:gu:da fa:hu:ma'ge'ne'a fi:vina 
house, all build wooden rifles all break women’s bark skirt 


(3) Large-leafed bracken. 
(4) She explains what she will do, saying that their pigs will not die. 
(5) English word. 
(6) L.e., “‘ You people build a house and put in it plenty of pigs: later on, all my 
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nofi:na ma’gens‘a hat‘jeima'gete'a afaijahaida 
string(2) all carry all put ll fasten completely. leaf of wild garoka(3) 
tagahu:et‘a ano‘wat‘ja hat‘jeyja ma'gete‘a. 
all cut all cover (it) up all fasten all put(4). Tirokai people 
nupa:guwaija:fena t:neigihu'a  hapapaidneija,  aati:a a'gli:ta tapa:tont 
Numparu people all talk thus all talk to them, rifle we have got/put for you 
a'palowatda a' palowaida a'gete'a 


you not loosen string you not look/you not loosen string if you look/ 
fe'gi:gat t:neigthu:‘a pa:paindnaja(5). nupa:guwaija:ma-ge a:fu:a tuziafu 
you die all talk thus all talk to them. Numparu people _ pigs __ big pigs 
hei‘a guripata:gt:a hipoijuhu‘'a hat‘a kis‘a neine' a. 

all kill/all come together/all carry all go/all make oven/all eat. 
numpagu:na:ga numpa:guwatja:ma:ge nopt 
Ano:nana people go to Numparu they go Numparu people in house/ 
hai‘a maind‘net‘a ti:go:gawatja:md:ge ati:ma a'gli:ei‘a tapatettni:ana. 

all (go)/all stop Tirokai people rifle all carry all give you(6). 


a'geizu:nt t:neigthu‘a nonanawatija:ma:ge hudnaja. 
we look all asked thus/Ano:nana people all talked. Numparu people 
i:neigihundnaja tapagaja fe'gi:get‘janageta 9:age'gat, 


all asked thus you all you might die you not look, Numparu people 
i:neigihudnaja. nunanawaija:ma:ge taga:jar-fegigune t:neigthu‘a a'palowat‘a 
all talked thus. Ano:nana people we won't die all said _all loosened string 


a'gaijana a:nthu:gu:da hanetdnige‘a a'getet‘a ki:githudnaja. afui:pt, 

all looked those rifles they stopped they looked they laughed. pigs belong all, / 
he‘naja watja:ma:ge hapatwi:dnaja numpa:guwatja:md:ge t:neigihudnaja. 
all killed/all men all become angry(7) Numparu people talked thus. 
jefana kaimage‘neta a:nijefa ha'paida emu.gi:da nena:na ha:gu:da 

stone roast this stone catch from oven we eat rifle 

eeigli:a har‘jetja nopi:na tatar 


all come get all fasten it/in house/we put it/all talked thus. 
ki:giha:geia hapatweige'a 


some men all laughed some men all become angry 
keipamagi:dnaja apawa:ragtht:ge'a numpa:guwatja:e 
all become very angry Tirokai people all ashamed Numparu people 
gumatena a:p'maidnaja a:mp‘micpa maind ‘naja. 


in (cleared) place/they not stop not come’ ground belong all all stop(g). 


Notes. 

(1) Kamano district. 

(2) Wooden rifles are made by breaking pronged or forked sticks (ha:gu:da) and 
attaching fibre (bark strips from a woman’s skirt, /t:vina) from one prong to the 


other. 
E 
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(3) A species of pandanus. 

(4) The wooden rifles are covered up with these leaves and hidden in the house. 

(5) L.e., they warn all the people not to loosen the twine surrounding the bound 
rifles ; nor must they look at them, for if they look they will die. 


(6) Tirokai people give the wooden rifles to Numparu men, by whom they are paid 
with a feast. 


(7) L.e., because ‘‘ hot belly”: the Numparu people become angry. 
(8) Some men use the wooden rifles as tongs to remove red hot stones to place in the 
oven; others put them back in the house. 


(9) Some men laugh, others become angry ; the Tirokai people are ashamed, and the 
Numparu return to their villages. 


APPENDIX SIXTEEN 

From Patrol Report : District of Central Highlands: No. K5, 1947/48 ; Report 
of a Patrol by R. I. Skinner, A.D.O., to s.w. Kamano area; Fo:re group; upper 
Lamari River and Taiora Group. (First official patrol to area under discussion in 
body of this paper.) 

(ix) Cargo Cult : ‘‘ While nothing was observed to indicate that the cargo cult 
was active in the areas visited, indications of it having been in several areas were 
seen, and there is little doubt that it has passed through most of these areas. At 
Unamuga was seen the house which was to have been the armoury for weapons 
obtained when an old woman chewed bark and leaves and spat them into a small 
nearby area of swampy ground. This was supposed to bring forth arms, ammunition 
and equipment. It was here that the cult story first reappeared after its suppression 
in the Omisuan villages, Markham Fall, in 1943, after having, apparently, travelled 
on a semi-circular route through the uncontrolled people to the south. The armoury 
now presents a neglected appearance and is standing only because I had previously 
asked that it be left for my inspection (Kainantu Monthly Report, June 1946). 

‘While still some distance from Kasokaso a group of houses, not typical to 
this area, were seen. On arrival it was found that these were round based, conical 
houses. The largest, at the apex, was approximately from 30 ft. to 35 ft. high and 
45 ft. in diameter. Walls were about 6 ft. high. Only the framework of 
exceptionally strong timber, and part of the walls, made of bark, were completed— 
no thatch had been placed on the roof. Six other houses of a similar design were 
in various stages of completion. They were much smaller than the main house, but 
considerably larger than the ordinary village dwelling. It was obvious that no work 
had been done on these buildings for some time—this was stated to have been due 
to the hostility of people further north. They were located on a ridge at least 1,000 
feet above the nearest inhabited houses and gardens. It was stated that they were 
meant to be a rest house and police barracks, but it is more likely that they were 
linked with the cargo cult, or mission issued instructions that churches should be 
erected in all villages may have percolated through to this area.” 
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APPENDIX SEVENTEEN (in Keijagana Jate) 

jazi:ajegt:a atetti:hudni:a jafafegi:na a’gi:a 

cold wind came/shivered bones of men all collect all come 
ma'genet‘a. afu:a he'egi:‘a kt:ma'gens‘a, ko:gana a:nt:jama:fa:gli‘ 
all put. pig all kill, cook oven finished, blood those bones 
hanofa:gli‘ ju'gudju:fa:gli‘ fegetet‘a: a'gli:u:‘a ma'getnet‘ja ago:ja:fi 
on croton leaves/coarse grass all rub: all carry all put on hill 
ma'geteia. etdni:a et‘a ant:fu:a tagahu'a kethu'a ne‘neta. a:nija:mu:fa, 
all put. he come all come/that pig all cut all cook all eat. those bones, 
sefenti:watjafa:mu enu  a'geteinu i:nagihu-ga ma'getna:nt 
Seventh Day Adventist man/comes he looks he talks thus, you/you put 
kei'glifi:ka ka:tu t:nagthu‘a hi:genu. ket'glifi:nu. 
you make hole you bury he talked thus/he spoke. all buried made hole. 


APPENDIX EIGHTEEN 

From Australian Military Force, New Guinea, 15th Oct., 1943, from Lieut. 
Ewing to the D.O., Ramu District, A.N.G.A.U.—“ Religious Revival’’: Report by 
W/O., P/O. Haviland, referring to the Arau and Wompur areas. 

‘* As far as it is known, this is the first occasion such a movement has infiltrated 
into this sub-district . . . It is pleasing to report that such nonsense has been 
stopped. . . as far as this area is concerned. . . before reaching serious proportions. 
As to whether the Japanese were the originators of the scheme. . . is most difficult 
to say . . . but it would not be surprising in view of the fact that the natives were 
erecting . . . and had erected wireless poles and huts. By the prompt action taken, 
no further trouble is expected, nevertheless, interest will be maintained in the affected 
area to see that it remains in order.” 


Report. 


‘“T have to report that on 25th Sept. 1943 . . . Constable Nalakor on his return 
from a patrol to Wompur reported that while at Arau he noticed a new large native 
material house standing in the village area. Two long poles were erected outside 
the house and an ‘ aerial’ of native rope strung between them. A lead in of the 
same rope ran from the ‘ aerial’ through a bamboo ‘ insulator ’ in the grass roof and 
was fitted to one end of a bamboo‘ cylinder’ in the house. The building was referred 
to as the ‘ wireless house.’ The Constable was unable to get any satisfactory details 
of its use from the local villagers. As Lieut. Ewing was away from the station on 
patrol, and I was unable to leave the station at the time, I sent the Constable and 
native Potul (personal servant) back to Arau to gain further information and to spy 
on the villagers to ascertain their behaviour in relation to the ‘ wireless house.’ 

‘On Sept. 26th 1943 the Constable and Potul returned to the station and 
reported that they, thinking the ‘ wireless house ’ was being used by Japanese as an 
observation post, crept up to the house during darkness and entered when they found 
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it vacant. They then lay in wait with their rifles ready to see who would enter 
the house in the morning. Early on the following morning, the natives of the 
village were seen to assemble outside the house, each armed with a cane. They 
were then drilled by one of the villagers; the canes being used as rifles. The 
Constable and Potul then went out of the house toward the assembled natives who 
fled into the bush. The Constable, however, was able to apprehend two of them. 
It was said that the house was erected so that all could assemble in it and receive 
messages from the Markham natives by wireless. 

‘‘ The two apprehended Arau natives were brought to the station, and after long 
examination revealed the following : Natives of the Markham area had sent word via 
the villages of Tampit, Mirir and Omisuan (Omision) to Arau that Jesus would be 
coming soon and they were to erect a large house, complete with wireless aerial and 
masts, so that His coming could be advertised and all would be in readiness to receive 
Him as He appeared at each village. Then all natives trained in the use of the rifle 
would receive weapons and they would then on the word being given, overthrow 
“White Rule.’ 

‘““T have a recollection of a similar ‘ Religious Revival’ happening in Kieta 
district some years ago when the natives were drilled with sticks and rifles cut from 
planks, and which developed into an extremely nasty business, necessitating violent 
action to subdue the movement. I therefore decided to take action to squash the 
local ‘ Revival’ in its infancy. 

“On 28th Sept., I left Kainantu station . . . for Arau (district, containing two 
clusters of villages), taking with me Constables Nalakor and Hepme and the natives 
brought in by them. Passing Sassaura I found a native of Arau talking to some of the 
villagers ; and on being questioned he was reticent, refusing to say why he was 
there. One of the apprehended natives said to me, ‘ It is time for Jesus to come.’ I 
think the Arau native was spreading the Markham ‘ gospel.’ I spoke to them with, 
[ think, marked effect. I went on to Arau, having rested at Omaura Mission (Seventh 
Day Adventist station, north-east of Kainantu). I found the village deserted, and 
at this stage one of my informants escaped into the long grass. 

‘“ T inspected the ‘ wireless house ’ that evening and found it to be a large, round 
building measuring 42 ft. in diameter, and the masts and aerial etc. as described by 
Constable Nalakor. It was bare of all else. I could find no sign of the ‘ rifles.’ 
The house was surrounded by cane fixed to posts and hung with festoons of leaves. 
I sent word for the /u/uat to report, but he failed to do so. I camped there that 
night. 

“(P. 2.) On the morning of the 29th, my remaining informant told me that 
similar houses had been erected at Arau, Omisuan, Mirir and Tampit. I then 
destroyed the ‘ wireless house’ as it had no other importance than that already 
stated. The village was still deserted. I then left Arau for No. 2 Arau. At this 
place I found the village deserted. There was a building 50 ft. in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a cane enclosure hung with festoons, and complete with ‘ bush ’ wireless. 
I destroyed the building. I left for Omisuan. . . the village was deserted. I tried 
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to contact the natives, but without success. I then destroyed the ‘ wireless house ’ 
which was similar in every detail to the others. 1 spent some time trying to contact 
the natives of this apparently little visited spot, but eventually had to leave. I left 
for Mirir. As none of the natives with me knew the track, and I was unable to get a 
guide from the village . . . but eventually came to the Wanton River. I then went 
on to Wompur. I sent for the natives of this place and for those of Tampit, and on 
their arrival addressed them. I was informed by the /ulwai of Wompur that he had 
heard of the ‘ coming of Jesus ’ movement but had ignored it. I noticed that he had 
played safe, however, by having the main road cleared for a few miles on either side 
of the village. The road had been allowed to become overgrown so as to obscure 
it from enemy air reconnaissance. 

‘The natives of Tampit informed me that there was a movement afoot which 
had its origin in a village in the Markham called Nagesurum (perhaps this is 
Ragitsuma), and named the following natives of that village as originators of the 
idea: Gangan, Banis and Upas. This village came under Japanese influence at 
the time and it is possible that a Japanese native constable from the Kieta district 
(of whom there were, apparently, a few) had started the ‘ Religious Revival’ to get 
the natives disciplined, and of one mind, in preparation for the Japanese entry into 
this area. Itis readily understood that when a mob is united, and not fully informed, 
its activities are easily diverted under leadership into channels and actions not 
hitherto anticipated ; or, perhaps, to act violently in furtherance of the original idea. 
In the light of present knowledge of the proposed ‘ putsch’ by Japanese troops 
(which went astray, or rather, just didn’t happen), I have no doubt that the coming 
would have been that of the Japanese. The natives said that it was time for Jesus 
to come (end of September). I understand that there is information to the effect 
that the Japanese intended marching into the Ramu on October Ist. 

‘‘ The story told by the Tampits is that word was sent from the Markham to 
build a large house for the coming of Jesus. He would make his progress known by 
wireless, and the villagers were to erect masts and aerials so they would be prepared. 
They had a ‘ totem pole’ erected in the centre of the house, and Jesus would come 
to that spot. All the sticks they had been drilling with would be turned into torches, 
and each would be lit by Jesus, who would then lead them toward Heaven. When 
the torches burnt out they would die, and awake in Heaven (perhaps they meant the 
Japanese controlled New Guinea). What was to happen in the Hereafter is not 
known. 

‘* T instructed the /uluat of Tampit to assemble his men on the following morning, 
with their ‘ torches’ and ‘ totem pole’; and on the next day they did so. The 
Tampits were armed with canes about one inch thick and about three feet in length. 
The ‘totem pole’ was about eight feet long and covered with native markings. 
The natives were fallen in and drilled by one of themselves. The drill movements 
approximated rifle exercises, not by any means carried out correctly, but done with 
military precision. The movements corresponded really (p. 3) to our ‘ slope arms,’ 
‘ground arms’ and ‘on guard.’ I confiscated the sticks and the ‘totem pole’ ; 
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and addressed the assembled natives. In effect, I said that Jesus would notify his 
coming to the ‘ Governor ’ in the first instance. . . but it would be very many years 
before such a thing happened ; and if it ever did happen the news of his coming would 
emanate from the ‘Governor’ himself and only from him. Any talk from other 
sources should be ignored. This appeared to satisfy everyone and the Tampit 
natives stated their intention of destroying their ‘ wireless house.’ I sent a Constable 
with them to see that they did not change their minds. I also sent a Constable to 
Mirir village to address the natives. Both Constables later reported that the ‘ wireless 
houses,’ all similar to those in other villages, were destroyed by the natives themselves 
after they had had the position explained. The Constables also stated they were of 
the opinion the movement would cease to exist. 


“T left Wompur. . . on the 30th and arrived at Arau on my return trip. The 
luluai of Arau came rushing up to me, out of breath, with avowals of loyalty, and 
said he had not quite understood what all this talk of Jesus coming meant, but he 
was sorry to have done something not consistent with past good behaviour. He 
there and then got his men to work clearing the grass from round the Rest House, and 
generally making things tidy. I addressed the natives here on the same note as at 
Wompur, and the /uduai said, ‘ That is right, I think the Governor knows Jesus 
better than we do.’ 


“T left Arau.. . . and arrived at Omaura Mission . . . the ‘ Religious Revival’ 
had not penetrated to any village this side of Arau; but was being discussed at 
Sassaura. 

“The villages of Omisuan, Mirir and Tampit are not part of the Kainantu 
administrative area, but under the circumstances I thought it best in the interests of 
the Government to take it upon myself to deal with them quickly. I am quite sure 
that the action taken was warranted, and had no action been taken a difficult situation 
would have developed which may have proved extremely hard to handle. The only 
way to stamp out such a malignant growth was to destroy all outward and visible 
signs and symbols. I might mention that nothing of this movement was due to 
Mission influence ; but no doubt a little knowledge of Bible stories helped to fan the 
flame. I do not anticipate any further trouble in this direction, but the position 
will be watched keenly. No work was being done in the village gardens, and the 
natives were simply waiting for Jesus to come.” 


APPENDIX NINETEEN 


From Report: Lieut. Stevenson, R.J., P.O., Akuna police post, 28th October 
1944 to D.O. Bena Area; Patrol Report, Bena No. 8 of 1944/45; Agarabe area. 

P. 12: “ Preternatural Cult’: ‘‘ The following is the result of a study in the 
village of Omisuan (or Omision), on the border of the Kainantu and Markham 
districts.°* No doubt the outburst has already been closely studied at its starting 


106 There was an outbreak two years before this in the same district. Vide Appendix 
Eighteen. 
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point (vide Appendix 18) and the ‘ madness’ has already been given a title more 
fitting than the heading above. It is believed that this is the madness which had its 
beginning somewhere near Madang just prior to the advent of the Japanese, but, 
for the purpose of this report, news of a coming highly beneficial happening had 
been well received by the Markham people and the flames of this flare-up had caught 
on to the people of the Gadsup district. The latter quickly prepared themselves 
to become eligible for the benefits. 

‘‘ Briefly, the news which was spreading like wild fire, sending people into a 
turmoil, depended on the prospect of a changed future. During the time the white 
man has been present in our land, so it was told, we have seen the many ‘ good 
things ’"—steel tomahawks, steel knives, laplap (cloth), saucepans, etc., and the 
good foods, which have all come to our country from outside . . . these good things 
have always been sent to us by our predeceased forefathers, but instead of finding 
their way direct to us, the white man knew how to intercept them and did so. Then, 
instead of passing the goods on to us, they put them into trade stores, and we had to 
work very hard to get even a part of them. However, our predeceased forefathers 
have found out what has happened to all these goods and now they will be bringing 
them direct to us. Our resurrected forefathers will be bringing all goods from out of 
a cave in a large stone mountain, named Nangisalo in the bush to the south of this 
district (this mountain is not known to the local natives. . .). With all this news 
came an intimation that the people would take on a drastically changed way of life. 

‘Control: A young man who is an ex-indentured labourer from pre-war days, 
was appointed the No. 1 leader, as he had brought the good news from the Markham ; 
his appointment was accompanied by many gifts. His father acted as his deputy. 

‘‘ Communications : Between the No. 1 and the returning forefathers communi- 
cation was maintained by a ‘ wireless ’ consisting of a native rope extending for some 
hundreds of yards into the forest, one end pointing towards the mountain of Nangisalo. 
On the other end was fixed a bamboo “ receiver,” which was attached to the inside 
wall of a specially prepared large ‘ house boy’ (i.e., men’s house): here the fore- 
fathers would be received. 


‘“P. 13: Preparations. A special ‘house boy’ of large dimensions was con- 
structed, with the communications described above installed. The ground above 
and around the graves of the departed were cleaned. All native weapons, saucepans 
and chattels were destroyed: food over and above that estimated to be required 
in the interval was also destroyed, so that the village would be void of the necessities 
of life and would thus be ready to receive the grand substitutes. Long poles were 
erected outside the ‘ house boy,’ with rungs fastened to enable future deceased people 
to climb up to the Christian God . . . a short length of lawyer cane, serving as a 
‘ flashlight,’ was to be carried by all who climbed the ladder after death, in order to 
enable them to ‘see’ God. With coconut oil brought from the Markham for the 
purpose, people were anointed in the old biblical fashion . . . after this ceremony 
was performed at the base of the ladders, it was believed that the anointed ones would 
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inevitably shed their skin (as a snake casts its skin) ; the new skin would be white, 
and they would then be fit to receive the boats and white men’s clothing, goods, etc, 

“Every day, all natives, including females as well as males, would enter the 
‘house boy’ (females ordinarily being barred from this house or sa’a as it is called 
in Gadsup). First, all would line up outside this house, and then, one by one, they 
would file by the leader, salute him, and enter. They would seat themselves in 
absolute silence, while the No. 1 leader received news from the returning forefathers 
over the wireless. Then a short appropriate verse was sung, followed by the songs 
of the ages (i.e., traditional songs). For example, dirt... diri. . . Nagisalo. .. 
dirt. . .diri. . .diri. (Nagisalo or Nangisalo is the stone mountain from which the 
forefathers would come with all the good things, and dirt is translated as ‘ ready.’) 

.t..0@. . yet. . ye. . . wetoma. .narioa. .nart. .narioa. . 
e..0.. . (wetoma is the native name for the local creek, and nav is translated as 
‘ water ’ (declaiming the goodness of this water, wetoma) ; and many other songs were 
repeated. 

‘‘ Asked what belief they held when they saw ’planes flying overhead, engaging 
in fight with others, they said ‘ our forefathers are “‘ crossing ’’ (i.e., fighting) the 
white man now for stealing all the tomahawks, etc., etc., which our deceased ancestors 
sent us.’ I could not ascertain if any ’dromes were prepared in readiness for the 
coming of the forefathers by their ’planes. 


“P. 14: The Government intervened, and all the great events which were to 
come about didn’t take place ; they realized the vain outcome of it all, and settled 
down to replant crops which they had foolishly destroyed. The Japanese, if they 
were the form in which the forefathers would return, certainly didn’t bring them 
anything worthwhile.’’!°? 


APPENDIX TWENTY 


Kainantu, 14th August 1947: Patrol Report, No. Ki of 1947/48, P.O., D. S. 
Grove. 


P. 9: ‘‘‘ Vailala Madness’ or Cargo Cult: Reports reached the patrol that 
villagers of Tirai had adopted the Cargo Cult, and when the patrol arrived at Tirai, 
where it was given a warm welcome, this report was investigated. However, while 
it seems apparent that the majority of villagers have adopted the preachings of the 
Cult, the people were unresponsive to careful enquiries about it, and what could have 
been signs of the cult’s activities (e.g., feasting benches and meeting houses) were 
explained as having been erected for the initiation nose-piercing ceremony. There 
were no signs of the construction of crude weapons, which is a feature of local cult 
practices, although reports state that the weapons were hidden on the approach of 


107 Comment on this Report by Aitchison; Bena No. 10 of 1944-45: ‘‘. . . the spread of 
the cult is most remarkable. In Papua, Solomons, Mandated Territory (from the Dutch border 
to Bougainville) there has been evidence of the cult. During an outbreak on... . island, from 


Wewak, an aerodrome was prepared by natives...” 
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the patrol. Despite the welcome given to the patrol, and the denials as to the 
adoption of the cult, an undercurrent of feeling was sensed in the village. The 
reports came indirectly from Ornanofi village, adjacent to Tirai, and included the 
following points worthy of note: (a) of the four names of villagers responsible for 
the cult mentioned, Anabi, a Lutheran Mission ‘ papatula’ (babatara ; evangelist 
leader), is claimed to be the leader. It is also said that the visiting Lutheran native 
preacher is aware of the cult, but has advised patience pending the second coming 
of Christ. 


‘““ (6) The preachings, which are said to have spread from the south-west corner 
of the sub-district (Orsena, or 9:sena; Yababi, or Jababi; Musabi, or Musa‘ve), 
into the Komperi valley and Kumoka (Finintegu) areas, have been brought to Tirai 
by four men of Kumoka. Fees are charged for instruction in its practices. 

“(c) Large feasts have taken place, and many pigs have been eaten. Cult 
meeting places are decorated with leaves smeared with pig grease and blood. How- 
ever, the villagers are in no way neglecting their gardening activities. It is said that 
when there are no strangers in the village, cult meetings take place in the village 
church. 


‘“‘(d) The cult has the backing of all womenfolk, but not of all the men. 


‘“‘(e) The source from which all the good things of life are to come is, in this case, 
a small pond, which has been suitably decorated. 

‘* At present there are no signs of hostility towards white inhabitants, but future 
developments should be carefully watched. It was reported after the patrol’s 
departure that some ill-feeling towards Ornanofi village is felt because the latter is 
suspected of having informed the patrol. At Tirai and at most other Kamano 
villages visited, the natives were addressed on the aims of the administration, and 
stress laid on the fact that while it is our desire that their way of life be greatly 
advanced, the good things of life will come largely as a result of their own industry, 
perseverance and patience, and not simply by wishing. In this connection, mention 
was made of the means by which our own goods and equipment are produced and 
acquired.” 


APPENDIX TWENTY-ONE 


Kainantu, 8th September 1947 ; Patrol Report, No. K3 of 1947/48, D. S. Grove ; 
Villages of the Kamano language group. 


“ Cargo Cult : No signs of cargo cult were seen in the villages visited, and to the 
time the patrol was recalled no accurate information was collected, as to its prevalence 
in the area. Information sources state, however, that small outbreaks have occurred 
and died out at Nasinanka, Yogonofi, and the uncontrolled villages of Onamuga 
(Numaga), Ilafo (Irafo) and Orsena (j:sena), while Abananofi, Agananofi, Hinta- 
garufi (near Grufi) and Kedopa, also uncontrolled villages, are suspected of practising 
the teachings of the cult at present.” 
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APPENDIX TWENTY-TWo 


Patrol Report No. 1 of 1948/49, to D.O., Goroka, from A. T. Timperley, Acting 
A.D.O., Kainantu. (Second visit to Mboiife and Kogu, which were then 
“ uncontrolled.’’) 

“At Abananofi (vide Appendix 21) the people had adopted the ‘ Cargo Cult.’ 
However, the people were responsive to careful enquiries and I was shown a house 
inside of which was a bench which displayed cartridges from a crashed aircraft 
(vide Appendix 11), tattered pieces of calico, and some trade items. The walls 
inside the house had been lined with newspaper. After lengthy discussion the 
people, of their own accord, dismantled the house and about a dozen natives decided 
to accompany the patrol and so visit Kainantu for the first time. I am of the opinion 
that the cult will not be persevered with at Abananofi. . .”’ 


RoNALD M. BERNDT. 


REVIEWS 


Economic Anthropology, A Study in Comparative Economics. By Melville J. 
Herskovits. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1952. Pp. v-xiii, 3-547, 
text figures. 


This volume by Professor Herskovits is a thorough revision of his earlier work, 
The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, published in 1940. It is in the broadest 
sense of the term an introduction to comparative economics, concentrating on the 
non-literate peoples of the world. As the bibliography shows, an excellent cross- 
section of current literature from American, African, Indian, Asian, Pacific and 
Australian fields has been utilized, with discriminating relevance. One of Professor 
Herskovits’s main concerns is to understand the cross cultural implications of the 
process of economizing (p. 4). 


The altered title “‘ represents a reorientation in point of view that goes beyond 
the question of mere terminology’”’ (p. v). The word “ primitive’”’ is open to 
objection (pp. 25-27), because, among other reasons, it is incapable of precise 
definition, and is not applicable to contemporary native societies. The importance 
of this step cannot be underestimated, and it is high time that more anthropologists 
adopted this perspective. Professor Herskovits prefers the term “ non-literate ”’ 
which, although not entirely satisfactory, lacks the strong emotional connotation 
attaching to the other. However, with a precedent thus established in the title, 
we may be led to expect studies bearing such a multiplicity of titles as “‘ Religious 
Anthropology,” ‘‘ Legal Anthropology,” ‘‘ Erotic Anthropology,” and so on, a 
compartmentalizing of the social and cultural aspects so well treated in another of 
Professor Herskovits’s books, Man and His Works. 


This study is a valuable and stimulating contribution, providing considerable 
material in relation to the economic life of non-literate peoples. Professor Herskovits 
considers and examines some of the questions of economic science, and suggests 
lines of attack which may profitably be defined for future use (p. vii). He attempts, 
very successfully, to bridge the gap between anthropology and economics, recognizing 
that a difference of degree rather than of kind exists between most of our economic 
institutions and those of other peoples, and presenting an apparently unified body 
of data concerned with the problem of economizing (vide Chapter III). The author 
recognizes, too, that conceptual as well as methodological difficulties stand between 
anthropologists and economists in communicating with each other. This was a 
point mentioned by Professor K. Walker (reviewing Professor Herskovits’s first book 
on this subject in Oceania, Vol. XIII, pp. 131-42), and is made apparent in the 
Appendix to this volume (pp. 508-531), which reprints a critique by Professor 
F. Knight of The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, and a rejoinder by Professor 
Herskovits (contrasting the deductive and inductive approaches to the analysis of 
the phenomena of economics). The same observation had been made previously by 
Professor R. Firth in his Primitive Polynesian Economy (1939, pp. 22-9). 

The book itself is divided into six parts: Introduction, Production, Exchange 
and Distribution, Property, the Economic Surplus and Conclusions. Within this 
range a great deal of source material is co-ordinated and examined, and its implica- 
tions indicated within the general scheme of economic reference. For instance 
Chapter VII, on the “ Division of Labour and Specialization,’’ brushing aside the 
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unverifiable assumptions concerning the undifferentiated functions of men and 
women in “ primeval” society (Durkheim, De la Division du Travail Social), pre- 
sents us with a concrete analysis with a direct bearing on reality. 


“Gift and Ceremonial Exchange,’’ however, needs more working over, and 
“ bridewealth ’’ is not documented as extensively as is desirable, especially in 
relation to the African and Melanesian fields (pp. 168-77). The precise economic 
significance, in (for example) a Melanesian community, of all the payments, gifts, 
reciprocal duties and services surrounding marriage: gifts and payments made by 
the prospective husband and his group; counter-payments and gifts made by the 
girl’s family and group ; the bringing in of her dowry ; and the life-long obligations 
between certain members of the contracting parties : these need more clarification. 


The distinction made by Professor Herskovits between trade on the one hand 
and gift and ceremonial exchange on the other (pp. 180 et seg.) and between trade and 
barter (pp. 188 e¢ seq.), are valuable and timely. in the Australian field I think gift 
and ceremonial exchange needs re-defining (whether gifts are exchanged incidentally 
to the main ceremonies, or whether the exchange of goods is accompanied by ceremony 
and ritual, the exchange itself providing the central theme—vide R. Berndt, South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, Vol. V11, No. 2, pp. 156-175). Professor Herskovits 
makes excellent use of Mr. F. D. McCarthy’s material (i.e. ‘‘ Trade, etc.,’’ Oceania, 
Vols. LX and X) on aboriginal trade (pp. 200-203). One point, however, which may 
easily be misread from McCarthy’s map (p. 200) should be made clear. The trade 
routes shown linking northern Australia with Indonesia and Cape York with southern 
New Guinea are hypothetical and not aboriginal ; they signify alien sponsored trade, 
with Indonesians and Macassans coming down to the north coast for the purpose, 
but the Australian Aborigines not engaging in reciprocal enterprises. This trade 
was developed only within comparatively recent times (say, at the earliest, the 16th 
century). “‘ Trade’ with southern New Guinea relates evidently to the diffusion of 
culture traits, rather than to interpersonal relations of regular trade. 


Other chapters, like ‘‘ Business Enterprise, Credit and the Determination of 
Value ”’ (X), followed by ‘“‘ Money and Wealth ” (XI), demonstrate “‘ that while the 
concepts of money and wealth are closely related, money is in no way indispensable 
to the existence of wealth, or to the existence of socio-economic status as compre- 
hended in the concept of a wealthy man ”’ (pp. 267-8). ‘‘ Consumption Norms and 
Standards of Living” (XII) treats a difficult subject—difficult because of the 
absence of a pecuniary standard of value, whereby the worth of resources assigned 
to various ends can be calculated, and resultant planes of living of a people effectively 
described (pp. 269 et seg.). Professor Herskovits recognizes the value of Dr. I. 
Hogbin’s work in this direction (Oceania, Vol. IX). ‘‘ The Problem of Ownership ” 
(XIV), ‘‘Land Tenure: Hunters, Herders and Foodgatherers’’ (XV) and 
os . Agricultural Peoples ’’ (XVI) present us with a valuable synthesis of relevant 
mater /al. Points such as that among hunting peoples common rather than communal 
owne 'ship of land is the rule (p. 340); that a variety of forms of land tenure can 
exist at a given time among a single people (p. 350) ; that ownership of produce rather 
than of the garden where it is grown is usually admitted in Melanesian communities 
(p. 358); that the concept of land tenure in non-literate societies is a species of 
“inherited use ownership ”’ (p. 370)—all these and others are aspects which must 
inevitably lead later to further discussion. 


Part V on ‘“‘ The Economic Surplus” is perhaps the most interesting section 
of the book: virtually no detailed research has as yet been done into the factors 
which enter into the production of an economic surplus (p. 397). 
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Culture contact is treated only briefly; a few theoretical points are raised 
(pp. 80-82). An extra section on changing economy and values—on the fact, for 
example, that in every culture change is less difficult to effect in certain aspects than 
others, though the elements of culture most susceptible to change will vary from 
people to people (p. 81), and on economic reorientation under impact—would have 
added considerably to the book, although it might perhaps have upset Professor 
Herskovits’ original plan. 

All in all this is an extremely valuable and stimulating work, showing a marked 
advance on the previous study of 1940. Thisis not the place to engage in a discussion 
of the many problems raised, nor is it possible to indicate more than a fraction of 
the contents. It is important not only to the anthropologist, but also to the 
economists who may be persuaded to take Professor Herskovits’ homily (pp. 502-3) 
to heart, to their ultimate advantage. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 


Religion auf Ostflores, Adonare und Solor. By Paul Arndt, S.V.D., Studia Instituts 
Anthropos. Vol. 1. Wien-Médling, Missionsdruckerei St. Gabriél. 1951. 
Pp. XII+248 and map. 


This book opens a new series of monographs of the Anthropos Institute of 
Vienna. Father Arndt has several publications to his name which deal with various 
aspects of social and religious life on East-Flores and the adjacent islands of Adonare 
and Solor, Indonesia. He may be regarded as the main authority in the anthrop- 
ological literature of this area, so much so that part of his research was carried out 
at the request of the former Dutch Administration. It is to be regretted that a 
summary of the earlier publications has not been included in this book. Those 
who are unable to reach these publications are in the unfortunate position of havirg 
to study the religion without knowing anything about the social organization, 
economic and cultural life and history of these people. Even the aims and methods 
of the author for this particular publication are not made sufficiently clear in the 
few remarks in the preface. The book can therefore hardly be regarded as a complete, 
self-contained unit. 

Two distinct parts deal respectively with the religion of Eastern Flores 
(Larantuka area) and that of Adonare and Solor. The division of the chapters and 
paragraphs of the two parts runs well-nigh parallel. The first part has a special 
chapter devoted to magic; in the second part the aspects of magic are divided up 
between the chapters on the human beings and that on sacrifice and feasts. It is 
not clear whether there is any reason for this. 

The book is mainly descriptive rendering of the texts of songs and stories, and 
expressions and explanations which the author heard of the religious conceptions 
of the people. Rites and actions are not omitted altogether, but they play a minor 
role ; this tends to give the book a rather rationalistic flavour. It is also remarkable 
that next to nothing is said about morality and religion. 

The chapters deal respectively with the Supreme Being, the Spirits, Man, 
Nature and World, Places of Sacrifice and Rites. Interesting is the alternation of 
Father- and Mother-name in the texts about the Supreme Being. The author in 
an appendix points to possible Hindu connections. Students of culture-contact 
will be attracted by the remark that the Nétu (spirits of nature) have everything 
they want: ‘‘ They resemble the Chinese ’’ (p. 23) in this respect. For Adonare 
and Solor legends about a great flood are recorded (pp. 201 sqq.). Sociologists will 
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